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This issue has much to say on the 
problem of freedom. Against every 
myth to the contrary, we believe 
the Catholic intelligence has cre- 
ated the great liberal tradition. Its 
own freedom is not lost but 
strengthened by dedication to the 
Mother of Wisdom. 


A DEDICATION TO 
THE MOTHER OF WISDOM 


Dear Father Editor: 

Your kind request to write a few lines for the issue of THoucuT dedicated 
to the Blessed Virgin as the Mother of Wisdom makes me feel my inadequacy, 
for I am not a theologian, but at the same time it offers me a privilege for 
which I am particularly grateful: namely the opportunity to pay my tribute, 
as a simple layman and philosopher, to the One through whom all Christ’s 
graces descend into our hearts, and to whom St. Bernard and St. Grignion 
de Montfort have taught us to give and entrust everything. 

Just as Mary is the only creature in whom the work of redemption has 
succeeded in an absolutely pure and plenary manner, without the least trace 
of human peccability, so she is the only one, among created persons, in 
whom the fullness of wisdom resides without the least trace of human obscur- 
ity. That is why she is “the mother of beautiful love, and fear of God, and 
knowledge, and holy hope” (Ecclesiasticus 24:24; Parv. Off. B. M. V., ad 
Compl., capit.), and the words of the Book of Ecclesiasticus about divine 
Wisdom have been applied to her by the Church. “Et radicavi in populo 
honorificato, et in parte Dei nei hereditas illius, et in plenitudine sanctoryum 
detentio mea” (ibid., 24:16; Parv. Off., ad Sextam, capit.), “Ab initio et 
ante saecula creata sum, et usque ad futurum saeculum non desinam, et in 
habitatione sancta coram ipso ministravi” (ibid., 24:14; Parv. Off., ad Vesp.. 
capit.). And that is why, no doubt, in her very beatitude she weeps, as she 
did at La Salette, when she contemplates the human race—the kind of chil- 
dren whom she received in addition to her Only Son, and the little store 
they set both by grace and wisdom. 

Let us think of young Mary brought up in the Temple, of this immaculate 
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daughter of the Hebrews, and of her total, absolute eagerness for divine 
truth—for that divine Truth which was to take flesh in her. Let us think 
of her during the Passion of Christ, and later on, after Pentecost. The entire 
life of the Blessed Virgin was steeped in contemplative wisdom. She also 
had, in an infused and superior way, and through connaturality with her 
Son, theological wisdom and philosophical wisdom. It is impossible to 
imagine to what degree the Mother of the Incarnate Word cherishes the 
integrity of truth and abhors any stain on intelligence. In the tympanum of 
a portal of the cathedral of Chartres, she is represented surrounded by the 
seven liberal arts. She is interested in our work, poor philosophers that 
we are. 

She looks at, and loves, the least spark of truth in any effort of ours. She 
hates lying and sophistry. Was my friend Benjamin Fondane right when he 
insisted that the Hegelian temptation was the very Serpent's temptation? In 
any case a lasting war is going on between the Woman and the Serpent. In 
the face of intellectual delusions and betrayals, I believe that in our times, 
when the main struggles of the mind are taking place at the level of philos- 
ophy, Mary has especially at heart the fate of Christian philosophy. 

For everyone to whom any responsibility in teaching human minds has 
been entrusted, it is a little frightening, but infinitely more comforting, to 
think that the virginal eyes of the Mother of God are set on his task. Let us 
dedicate our whole intellectual work and whole teaching to her, praying her 
to purify it by her gaze and inspiration: “illos tuos misericordes oculos ad 


nos converte.” 
Princeton, N. J. JACQueEs MARITAIN. 








Lady, thou art so great and hast 
such worth, that if there be who 
would have grace yet betaketh not 
himself to thee, his longing seek- 
eth to fly without wings. 


DANTE 
AND OUR LADY 


ANGELINE H. LOGRASSO 


Now IT FELL ON A DAY, that this most gentle lady was sitting where 
words were to be heard of the Queen of Glory; and I-was in a place 
whence mine eyes could behold their beatitude. . . .” Thus Dante 
records in his youthful spiritual autobiography, the Vita Nuova, the 
early coming together into his life of Our Lady and Beatrice, an 
association which from earthly happiness was to lead him ultimately, 
after many human aberrations, to the indescribable bliss of the 
beatific vision. 

The scene is in a church where prayers to Our Lady are being 
recited aloud: the Ave Maria certainly, and the Salve Regina; 
most likely the whole Little Office of Our Lady. Not yet twenty, the 
young man is understandably distracted in his devotions: he has just 
finished telling us in his autobiography of how, after experiencing 
in his sleep a “marvellous vision” of Beatrice, the true meaning of 
which he did not then perceive, the obsessive thought of “this most 
gentle creature” “vexed and impeded” the natural functions of his 
body so that many even of his friends were irked by his distraught 
appearance. Worse still, and to his great discomfiture, there is in 
church on this particular day the additional distraction of “another 
lady of a pleasant favour” sitting there “in a direct line” midway 
betwixt Beatrice and himself. Marvelling at Dante’s “continued gaze 
which seemed to have her for its object,” this lady of a pleasant favor 
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“looked round many times” at the youth who certainly did not seem 
to be concentrating on prayer. 

Indeed, the teen-age lad may well have come to church today 
primarily because he knew full well that he would find there the 
young lady called Beatrice—she is about a year younger than him- 
self—in search of whom, since nearly the end of his ninth year, he 
has often gone. The youthful autobiographer tells us that on those 
occasions he had always “found her so noble and praiseworthy that 
certainly of her might be said those words of the poet Homer, ‘She 
seemed not to be the daughter of a mortal man, but of God.’ ” Once, 
exactly nine years after his first meeting with her, this young girl, 
whose name Beatrice seemed so suited to her, had saluted him “with 
so virtuous a bearing” that “he seemed then and there to behold the 
very limits of blessedness.” This “youngest of the Angels” had 
brought both bliss and upheaval into his life, and now, after that 
first salutation, she had brought him to church, to prayer—and to 
Our Lady. 

Up to now poetry perhaps more than prayer had been the Floren- 
tine lad’s absorbing interest. He had already read the Provengal 
poets and the first poets of his native land to write in the vulgar 
tongue, Italian; especially those poets who had composed at the 
brilliant court of Frederick the Second at Palermo in Sicily. These 
Sicilian poets, who had flourished in the first half of the century 
in which Dante himself was born, had excelled in imitating the 
Provencal manner both in content and in form. They had very skill- 
fully developed the canzone from the Provengal canso, had carried 
on the tradition of the ballata, a dance song, and had engaged in 
literary debates in verse, as had the Provengal poets. In addition, 
they had found the vigor, perhaps by a fusion of Arabic and indige- 
nous sources, to invent and bequeath to poets of posterity, of all 
countries, of all tongues, a new form, the sonnet, a priceless heritage. 

From these predecessors Dante had of himself “already learned 
the art of saying words in rhyme.” Dante was not at that time the 
only youth in Florence cultivating the art of poetry. His auto- 
biography informs us of his association with “many poets who were 
famous in that day.” He himself preferably liked to exchange poems 
on the subject of Love with those poets who were dedicated to their 
art as “Love’s lieges.” All this was in the Provengal manner, and 
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in the Sicilian, too. Love was a convention, an excuse for indulging 
in verse making. Along with the other lieges of Love, Dante was in 
love with love. Any or all fair young ladies could inspire to poetry. 
What mattered was that poetry should be written. Once, for example, 
Dante wrote a sirventese, a Provencal poetic form, in which he was 
able to introduce “the names of sixty the most beautiful ladies” in 
the city of Florence. In composing the poem the poet found that 
the name of Beatrice “would not stand otherwise than ninth in order 
among the names of these ladies.” 

Only later, after her death, was Dante to find that the number nine 
was especially connected with the lovely Beatrice because she was a 
very special kind of woman. Only after her death was he to realize 
that his love for Beatrice was a very special kind of love—love such 
as the Provencal poets, and the Sicilians, too, and even those of his 
own special circle, like his first friend, the great poet Guido Caval- 
canti, were not capable of conceiving. To be sure, Guido Guinicelli, 
another dear poet friend, had been able to analyze in a poem a new 
theory of love to which Dante’s group wanted to subscribe: love 
was to be identified with the gentle heart only, and poetry, celebrat- 
ing this new idea of love was to be, thus renewed, no longer conven- 
tional and artificial as in Provence, in Sicily, and in the school of 
Guittone d’Arezzo. Renewal was to come to poetry through the 
spiritual and moral regeneration of the poet. The inspiration for 
the renewal was to come through the angel woman, the earthly rep- 
resentative of the angelic quintessence. All Dante’s friends tried 
their hand at the new poetry, forming a circle for its cult. But among 
his poet friends, because his love was really as strong as death, 
hecause he alone came to understand most fully the meaning of what 
the moral and spiritual regeneration of the poet involved, and be- 
cause his lady was truly Beatrice, the bringer of beatitude, in name 
and in effect, it was Dante alone who was destined to rise to the 
highest heights of poetry. 

In the development of Dante’s poetic powers to their fullest ex- 
pression in the Divine Comedy, Our Lady was to play her creative 
part, as she played it in all the other great artistic achievements of 
the Middle Ages. After the death of Beatrice, when Dante began to 
see the full implications of his love for her, he came to realize that 
just as there had been a special relationship between Our Lady and 
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the lady he loved, so, too, must Our Lady be brought in close com- 
panionship to himself in his daily prayers. And as Dante’s devotion 
to Our Lady grew, until her name was on his lips in prayer, “‘morn- 
ing and evening,” so, too, did his ability to create great poetry grow, 
until he was able to compose the greatest poem of his own age and 
perhaps of all time. 

So closely associated with Our Lady was Beatrice in the poet’s 
mind that when the news of her death came to him he immediately 
imagined that she had gone to dwell in glory in heaven with the 
Queen of the Angels. The news, sad for him, came suddenly, unex- 
pectedly. The poet, then about twenty-five years old, was engaged 
in writing a canzone (a sonnet, he tells us, would have been of too 
“small compass”) in which he wanted to describe “how her virtue 
wrought in me.” He had written only one stanza of his poem, “when 
the Lord of justice called this most gentle lady unto Himself to 
dwell in glory under the banner of that blessed Queen Mary, whose 
name had always a deep reverence in the words of holy Beatrice.” 
Perhaps it was the shock of the news that brought home to him the 
realization of Mary’s role in Beatrice’s life. At any rate, he was 
never to forget it. A year later, on the anniversary of Beatrice’s 
death, when sweet memories of her possessed his mind, Dante, 
naturally and as a matter of course, imagined the lady he loved in 
heaven with the Virgin Mary. He began his anniversary poem 
(interrupted by those “certain people of importance” immortalized 
by Browning): 

That lady of all gentle memories 
Had lighted on my soul;—whose new abode 
Lies now, as it was well ordain’d of God, 
Among the poor in heart, where Mary is. 


The trio—Beatrice, Our Lady, Dante—established so early in the 
poet’s life, was to grow closer in association aud richer in its spiritual 
significance as the years of study, political activity, exile, hopes, 
delusions and disappointments rolled by. As his appreciation of 
the role of Beatrice in his own life deepened, and as he came to 
understand ever more fully why she had been the woman she was, 
so, too, did the poet’s devotion to the Virgin Mary grow in profundity 
and strength. By the time Dante began to write the Divine Comedy, 
nearly a quarter of a century after Beatrice had died, his love for 
Our Lady had come to rich fruition. 
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Everyone is aware of the importance of Beatrice in the Divine 
Comedy, even those who have never read it. Few, however, realize 
the central role of Our Lady in the poem. It is the Virgin Mary who 
puts into action the whole Divine Comedy: it is she, moved to pity 
because Dante’s progress out of the dark forest of worldliness and 
sin, up the slope of the sunlit mountain, is being impeded by three 
animals, who recommends to Lucia her “faithful one” as standing in 
need of her, and requests the saint of light to do something about it. 
Thus requested, Lucia immediately arises from her seat in heaven 
and goes to Beatrice, “sitting with the ancient Rachel,” to enlist her 
help for the man who loved her so that for her “he left the vulgar 
crowd.” Lucia uses dramatically vivid language: cannot Beatrice 
hear “the misery of his plaint?” Can she not see it is spiritual 
death that combats him “upon the river over which the sea has no 
boast?” Beatrice loses no time: “None on earth were ever swift to 
seek their good, or flee their hurt, as I, after these words were 
uttered.” She goes from the empyrean down to limbo to persuade 
Virgil to go to Dante’s aid. But, had it not been for “a noble lady 
in Heaven” (appropriately enough neither Mary nor her Divine Son, 
Christ, is ever mentioned by name in the Jnferno), “who has such 
pity” of Dante’s plight “that she breaks the sharp judgment there on 
high,” Beatrice, aware though she might be of Dante’s predicament, 
would not have had the power to break the laws of heaven and ob- 
tain the permission to descend from the empyrean to limbo in the 
skirts of hell. The Virgin Mother, not Beatrice, is the mediatrix for 
Dante with her Divine Son. It is Mary who opens the way for the 
lost poet to make the great journey through the three realms of the 
spirit whereby at the very end he reaches God, once more through the 
intercession of Mary the Mother of God. 

When we realize the role played by Mary in the Divine Comedy, 
we understand why her spirit permeates the Purgatory and the 
Paradise. \f Dante’s devotion to Mary had been somewhat sub- 
ordinated to his love for poetry at the time when he was describing 
the church scene in the Vita Nuova, a quarter of a century later, 
when he was writing his great poem, the love for Our Lady per- 
meated his whole being and from him was transfused into his poetry. 
She had become his daily constant companion; her name was on his 
lips in prayer, in his invocations, “morning and evening”: “/1 nome 
del bel fior, ch’io sempre invoco e mane e sera... .” 
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The whole of Mary’s life is in the Divine Comedy, from her im- 
maculate conception in her mother’s womb to the time when close 
to the Cross she is left, her heart pierced with the sword of sorrow, 
as humanity’s Mother, and beyond that when she is assumed into 
heaven to dwell there as Queen. Everywhere in the great poem we 
are aware of the power of Mary to aid suffering mankind at every 
crisis: temporal or spiritual. “Mary, pray for us,” the souls in 
purgatory cry out, reciting the litany learned on earth. Hugh Capet, 
king of France, founder of the Capetian line of French kings, pros- 
trate in the dust, purging himself of the vice of avarice or prodi- 
gality (we are not sure which) calls out “with tears—‘Sweet Mary,’ 
even as a woman who is in travail.” It was Mary, invoked with loud 
cries in the pains of childbirth who had helped bring Dante’s great- 
great-grandfather, Cacciaguida, into the world: ““Mary—with deep 
wailings summoned—gave me” (Maria mi dié, chiamata in alte 
grida). As in the French Miracles de Notre Dame Mary rescues the 
most reprobate at the very last moment, if she be but invoked: “One 
little tear” shed in repentance, as he ended his “words upon the name 
of Mary,” was enough to save the soul of Buonconte da Monte Feltro 
trom the clutches of the devi! who felt cheated at losing what he had 
every reason to believe was his own. She who had brought redemp- 
tion to mankind by consenting to be the Mother of God could not 
deny her help, temporal or spiritual, to anyone who called on her. 

The Purgatorio and the Paradiso are permeated with the great 
prayers of the liturgy in praise of Our Lady: the Ave Maria, the 
Regina Coeli, the Salve Regina. They appear, always, against a 
background of great artistic and poetic beauty—as in the medieval 
Book of Hours, Our Lady’s special prayer book, they were exqui- 
sitely inscribed in bright illuminations, bound in bindings set with 
precious stones: rubies, amethysts, emeralds, topazes, sapphires, 
pearls. One example will suffice: the Salve Regina, the great Bene- 
dictine canticle, sung at nightfall by the souls in the Valley of the 
Princes, detained there before being admitted to purgatory proper 
because, beset by cares of state, they had neglected repentance until 
the very end. Dante’ is led there by Sordello, the Italian poet who 
wrote in Provencal, celebrated later by Browning for different rea- 
sons from those for which Dante immortalizes him here: 
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“There,” said the shade, “we will go where the 
mountain-side makes of itself a bosom, and 
there will await the new day.” 


Neither steep nor level was a winding path, that 
led us to the side of that hollow, there where 
the valley’s edge more than half dies away. 


Gold and fine silver, cramoisy and white, Indian 
wood bright and clear, fresh emerald at the 
moment it is split, 

would each be surpassed in colour by the grass 
and by the flowers placed within that fold, as 
the less is surpassed by the greater. 


Not only had Nature painted there, but of the 
sweetness of a thousand scents made there 
one, unknown and indefinable. 


There, seated on the grass and on the flowers, 
singing Salve Regina, saw | souls who because 
of the valley were not seen from without. 


The fragrance, the color, the twilight, the setting, the sweet song 
mingle in a melody of harmony, of beauty and of peace. 

A little later, when two angels come forth from on high, “as guard 
of the vale, because of the serpent that straightway will come,” to 
station themselves one at each side of the entrance with two flaming 
blunt swords, Sordello explains that “Both come from Mary’s 
bosom.” Coming from Our Lady, they are appropriately presented 
in verses of great beauty, “green, as tender leaves just born, was their 
raiment, which they trailed behind, fanned and smitten by green 
wings.” Our Lady and the prayers sung to her always appear in the 
great poem trailing clouds of beauty about them. 

Our Lady has a very special role in the Purgatorio—a funda- 
mental one. On each of the terraces of the mountain where one of 
the seven vices is being purged it is an event from the Virgin’s life 
that is held up to the suffering souls as the model to be followed for 
attaining the opposite virtue. The difference between the symbolic 
punishment of sin in Dante’s Hell and the torments endured by the 
souls in his Purgatory is that, whereas in hell the souls are caught 
for all eternity in the unrepented rebellion against God that was their 
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particular sin on earth, and hence blaspheme and curse through all 
eternity, in purgatory the punishment, also symbolically represented 
to depict the particular vice being expiated by each soul, is assumed 
and endured by the souls willingly, eagerly and cheerfully, with 
prayers and gratitude. Penance the souls in purgatory accept, pain- 
ful and bitter though it be, because it heals the wound made by sin, 
purges the soul of repented wrong-doing and frees it to rise to heaven. 
The souls in purgatory would be able to say with St. Paul “that the 
sufferings of this time are not worthy to be compared with the glory 
to come,” and they are aware that only by thus suffering shall they 
“he delivered from the servitude of corruption unto the liberty of 
the glory of the children of God.” Hence, prayer, song, chants, 
thanksgiving, good will, love, greet Virgil and Dante, replacing the 
curses, blasphemies, coarse language, envy, malice and hatred that 
greeted them at every point in hell. 

To help the souls purge themselves of their particular vice, Dante 
invented a system of “goads” and “checks”: “goads” to the virtue 
that is the opposite of the vice being expiated; “checks” to the vice 
itself by examples of it at its worst. Goads and checks are drawn 
from religious and secular history, several! illustrations of each for 
each sin represented. Significantly, the first “goad” offered to spur 
the suffering soul toward the virtue he failed to practice on earth 
is always taken from the life of the Virgin. For the representation 
of goads and checks Dante draws from the world of sculpture, paint- 
ing and music, distilling from the sister arts great beauty for his 
poetry. Thus the “lure” to the virtue of humility for the souls who, 
beating their breasts, go around the first terrace expiating the sin of 
pride, painfully bent in varied degree, under huge, heavy loads of 
stone borne on their backs in agonized discomfort, comes from their 
contemplation of the Annunciation, exquisitely carved in the white 
marble of the mountain side: 


The Angel that came to earth with the decree of 
peace, wept for since many a year, which opened 
heaven from its long ban, 


before us appeared so vividly graven there in 
gentle mien, that it seemed not an image which 


is dumb. 
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One would have sworn that he was saying: Ave; 
for there she was fashioned who turned the key 
to open the supreme love. 


And in her attitude were imprinted these words, 
Ecce ancilla Dei, as expressly as a figure is 
stamped on wax. 


The words of the Angel’s salutation and those of Mary’s answer 
seem to be carved into the marble as truly as one sees them inscribed 
in gold in Simone Martini’s great Annuwaciation in the Uffizi or at 
Siena, and in other Italian paintings. 

There follow other carvings in the marble of the mountain side 
to depict further examples of the virtue of humility: David dancing 
before the Ark, the emperor Trajan, humble and just. Below, in 
the white marble which makes a floor for the terrace, are carved 
warning illustrations of defeated pride: Lucifer being hurled like 
lightning from heaven, Briareus, Nimrod, Niobe, Saul, Arachne, 
Rehoboam, Eriphyle, Sennacherib, Cyrus, Holofernes, Troy—how 
rich both biblical and pagan history are in examples of this, the 
greatest of the seven principal vices and the root of them all! Yet 
the most potent example of the virtue needed to combat effectively 
this most fundamental sin of many manifestations in the lives of men 
is the humility, the Ecce ancilla Dei, of the frailest and fairest of 
maidens, Mary. 

Our Lady’s role is primary for every one of the capital vices. 
Those souls whose eyes are sewn by envy, just as on earth they were 
blind to their neighbor’s good, hear mysterious voices call out allur- 
ing illustrations of fraternal love, the virtue opposite to blinding 
envy, as well as deterring examples of the sin itself: Cain’s envy of 
his brother Abel, and other biblical or pagan historical episodes. 
The first voice heard on the terrace of envy, “speaking courteous 
invitations to the table of love,” calls out and goes repeating them 
around the mountain, Our Lady’s words at the marriage of Cana, 
Vinum non habent. At Cana, in fraternal love for her host, Mary | 
saw at once his need when the wine gave out, imagined what his em- 
barrassment would be, sensed that the fun of the wedding party 
would be marred. In loving solicitude she called on her Son to 
remedy the situation and thus gave us His first miracle. In one line 
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of Dante’s exquisite poetry a whole scene is brought to us, warm, 
human: “They have no wine.” Again, as before on the terrace of 
pride, Our Lady is preserted as the model. 

On the next terrace of purgatory the wrathful have presented to 
them in an ecstatic vision the example of the meekness and gentle- 
ness of Our Lady on finding her Child Jesus in the temple. There 
are no angry words, only brief, gentle words of tenderness and sor- 
rowful surprise. The lovely gentleness of words and scene is woven 
into the great beauty of the verse. The scene might be one sculptured 
in low relief on white marble by a Rossellini or a Mino da Fiesole, 
or a Desiderio da Settignano or a Donatello; it might be a delicate 
carving on a medieval ivory, or one of the bronze panels of the Gates 
of Paradise in the poet’s own beloved San Giovanni where Dante 
through Baptism had been admitted to the Faith; or an early Floren- 
tine painting done by a Giotto or by one of the many other painters 
with which the city, Tuscany, and Italy were rich. 

There meseemed to be suddenly caught up in a 
dream of ecstasy, and to see many persons in 
a temple, 

and a woman about to enter, with the tender 
attitude of a mother, saying: “My son, why 
hast thou thus dealt with us? 

Behold thy father and I sought thee sorrowing” ; 
and as here she was silent, that which first 
appeared, disappeared. 


On the next terrace the slothful need but one verse to remind them 
that for weak, faltering humanity Mary sets the clear pattern for do- 
ing good: “Mary ran with haste to the hill country.” In one line, 
with the words of St. Luke, Dante thus emphasizes the need for zeal 
in virtuous action, and in one stroke depicts for us the whole joyful 
scene of the Visitation so often depicted in medieval sculpture and 
painting. 

The avaricious and the prodigal, lying flat on the outer edge of the 
fifth terrace. face down, meditate at the close of their prayers inspir- 
ing examples of indifference to wealth and fatal results of avarice, as 
they themselves call out the “goads” by day, the “checks” by night. 
Mary’s poverty at Bethlehem is the first example of virtue necessary 
to combat man’s greed for money and the misuse of riches: “So 
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poor wast thou, as may be seen by that hostelry where thou didst lay 
down thy holy burden.” 

From the foliage of two fruit trees, moistened by waterfalls—a 
bitter temptation that wastes the penitent gluttons to skin and bone, 
rendering them unrecognizable—voices proclaim to the suffering 
souls instances of temperance and intemperance. The marriage of 
Cana is used once more but with the emphasis now on temperance: 
“Mary thought more how the wedding feast might be honourable 
and complete, than of her own mouth, which now answers for you.” 
Our Lady teaches us, then, not only that our mouths are to be used 
moderately in eating, but, also, that they are to be employed in 
prayer, even as she is constantly praying for us. 

And, finally, on the last terrace where the souls expiate the sin 
of lust, purging themselves of the vice by walking through flaines so 
hot that in comparison molten glass would be cooling, they shout out 
at the end of the beautiful hymn they are singing, the first example of 
chastity, Mary’s words to Gabriel, Virum non cognosco—so that St. 
Luke’s account of the Annunciation is used once more, but with a 
different emphasis. 

One of Dante’s purposes in writing the Divine Comedy was the 
moral and spiritual education of mankind, and as each terrace is 
left behind the poet-teacher seems to be saying: “You have seen the 
way to achieve real happiness: purge yourself of your vice, practice 
the opposite virtue for which I have given you as the supreme model 
Our Lady, follow the precept given by Christ on the Mount; you will 
thus be happy on earth and be freed to rise to the beatitude 
of Heaven.” With Our Lady as the first example of virtuous living in 
the Purgatorio, baffled humanity can indeed be led out of the wilder- 
ness of this world along the path that leads to heaven. That is why 
Mary’s function in Dante’s Purgatorio is so exquisitely beautiful. 
That is why her role in the second cantica of Dante’s poem is so 
e pivotal. The whole action revolves around her; she brings meaning 
in terms of everyday life to the whole positive action of purgatory. 
So that in the Purgatorio, where we meet Our Lady at every step, as 
in the Inferno, where she is mentioned but once and then not by 
name, it is the Mother of God who brings the action into being. 

It is only after we have understood Our Lady’s role in the Purga- 
torio that we can grasp fully her glorious position in the Paradiso. 
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Only after we have learned in the Purgatory how to travel, through 
Mary as the portal, the humdrum, day-in, day-out way of living the 
Christian life and thus achieve the limited happiness, of earthly life 
that we can arrive at the boundless joy of eternal life. From the mo- 
ment that Mary the Virgin Maiden had given to God’s messenger, 
the Angel Gabriel, her answer, Ecce ancilla Dei, she had set forth 
on the path marked out for her by God from all eternity. She fol- 
lowed that path close to the footsteps of the Son Who was, indeed, 
the Way, the Truth and the Life for her and for all other human crea- 
tures. The earthly part of the path, however, was only the beginning 
of the preparation for the true life that is eternal. It is inevitable 
that from the Purgatorio Mary should lead us to the glory of the 
Paradiso. 

Mary first appears to us in Dante’s Paradiso in the sphere of the 
fixed stars, traditionally the symbol of the Church, reigning as Queen 
in a glorious pageant of the Church Triumphant. In Paradise, close 
to Him as on earth, she triumphs with her Son, in a scene of in- 
describable beauty which symbolizes her own Assumption side by 
side with the Ascension of Our Lord. It is a scene of light, color and 
motion such as one of the great Italian artists might have painted. 
Against the harmony of the whole there rises, sung by the pure voices 
of the saints, in the strong, sweet clarity of a Gregorian chant, the 
beauty of music and words of the Regina Coeli. The delight of this 
scene will never leave Dante’s memory or ours. Don Luigi Sturzo 
in a commentary on the poetry of the Divine Comedy writes of the 
reading of this canto as “one of the highest enjoyments it is permitted 
us to have in this life.” 

In the bright sphere of the fixed constellations, there is presented 
to us an apparition of Mary, the “Rose wherein the Word Divine 
made itself flesh,” flowering “beneath the rays of Christ,” a “beau- 
teous flower” among the Apostles and Evangelists, “the Lilies at 
whose odour the good path was taken,” in the midst of the whole 
gathering of saints. Dante sees the vast throng as he remembers hav- 
ing sometimes seen on earth “a meadow full of flowers” under a 
sunbeam that streams through a rifted cloud when his own eyes are 
themselves “covered by a shadow.” To this triumph and to this glory 
have come the whole army of the blessed, those who had followed 
Christ, led by Mary first, and by the Apostles and Evangelists. These 
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are all human creatures, as Mary is; there are no angels here, except 
Gabriel who comes down from the empyrean to form a crowning 
halo around Mary’s head, leaving in his wake a “circling melody” 
which “all the other lights” take up. Of all the angels Gabriel alone 
is here because with his message, “Hail, full of grace, the Lord is 
with thee, blessed art thou amongst women,” Mary appeared on the 
stage of history to begin her mysterious career as Mother of the 
Redeemer Who made possible the rich harvest of this great gather- 
ing. This is the “fair garden” into which the Christian life blossoms; 
this is the fragrant fruit that Christian living yields for harvest. These 
are the living members, the fellow workers of Christ. “The God of 
Catholicism,” writes Karl Adam, is “no solitary God, but the God 
of angels and saints, the God of fruitfulness and abundance, the God 
who with a veritable divine folly by the incomprehensible decree of 
His most free will takes up into Himself the whole creation that cul- 
minates in human nature, and in a new, un-heard-of supernatural 
manner, ‘lives in it,’ ‘moves’ in it, and in it ‘is.’ That is the basis 
upon which the Catholic veneration of the saints and of Mary must be 
judged.” Mary, the Apostles, the Evangelists and all the saints are 
not “mere exalted patterns of behaviour, but living members, and 
even constructive powers of the Body of Christ. . . . They have all an 
abiding inward relation, a real and vital connexion with the whole 
Christ (totus Christus)... . That which is valid of the saints in gen- 
eral, holds in the highest measure of the Queen of all the saints, Mary 
the Mother of God.” Unless we understand Catholic doctrine in this 
respect we will not be able to understand the glorious significance of 
this great scene depicted by Dante nor Mary’s importance in it. “This 
is the true brotherhood which overcame the wickedness of the world,” 
the liturgy rings out, “it followed Christ, attaining the glorious king- 
dom of heaven.” This is the Church which Ephesians tells us is “His 
body, the fullness of Him that filleth all in all.” In the sphere of 
stars the vision of the Church Triumphant takes the place of the 
Church Militant and the Church Suffering presented to us in the 
Purgatorio. 

In the presence of the whole assembly of saints, the living Body 
of Christ, His Church, Dante as a good Christian will make his pro- 
fession of Faith, questioned by Peter, who “here triumphs under the 
lofty Son of God and Mary, in his victory, together with the ancient 
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and new council” and who here “doth hold the keys of so great 
glory.” Also, the poet will be examined in the other two theological 
virtues: Hope and Love by St. James and St. John respectively. Great 
figures these, live sparks in Christ’s Church, yet among all the souls 
aflame with the love of God, Our Lady, “the greatest flame” is the 
“beauteous sapphire by which the highest heaven is ensapphired,” 
the “living star which conquereth up there, e’en as down here it con- 
quered.” The whole starry sphere resounds with the “name of Mary” 
sung by all souls there whose desire to follow Mary as she ascends to 
follow her Divine Son to the empyrean is so intense that 


.... as the infant who toward his mother 
stretcheth up his arms when he hath had the 
milk, because his mind flameth forth even 
into outward gesture; 


so each one of these glowings up-stretched with 
its flame, so that the deep love which they 
had for Mary was made plain to me. 


Thus, in a beautiful simile of Madonna and Child, in a picture 
familiar to us from many of a long line of Italian paintings, before 
and after him, Dante completes his presentation of Mary, the crea- 
ture, who as Mother of the God she suckled at her breast, taught all 
human creatures how to follow Him closely from earth to heaven. 

The great white rose that is the empyrean is one more compliment 
Dante makes to Our Lady. The rose in art, in poetry and in prayer 
has always been a symbol of homage to the Virgin Mary: the rose 
windows of the great cathedrals, the “rosa mystica” of poem and 
litany, the “rosaria,” a series of prayers to the Virgin that became the 
modern rosary. St. Bernard, perhaps Our Lady’s greatest lover of 
the Middle Ages, compared Mary to a rose in one of his treatises and 
from him other poets took their cue. 

It is now Mary’s “faithful Bernard,” “all burning with love” of 
the “Queen of Heaven,” who has been dispaiched by “prayer and 
holy love” to be Dante’s final guide in order that he may consum- 
mate his journey perfectly. Beatrice—who had led the poet to Our 
Lady from his youth so that one of his earliest memories of the most 
gentle lady he loved was in a church at which prayers to the Virgin 
were being said; Beatrice on whose lips the name of Mary was ever 
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in reverence; Beatrice whom, from the very moment he heard the 
news of her death, he imagined as dwelling in glory under the Queen 
of the Angels; Beatrice who had drawn him “from a slave to liberty” 
by all the paths and all the methods that she had the “power so to do” 
—yjoyfully cedes to Bernard her place as her lover’s guide, and 
smiles as she looks from her distant seat on high at Dante’s dismay. 
Beatrice’s task is finished; Bernard’s begins. 

St. Bernard’s function in Dante’s poem is clearly to bring the 
poet to the complete appreciation of Mary’s position in God’s scheme 
of redemption and salvation. The great saint who by contemplation 
on this earth had tasted of the peace of heaven directs Dante’s gaze 
from himself to the center of the top tier of petals where sits “‘en- 
throned the Queen to whom this realm is subject and devoted.” The 
Virgin Mother who “closed and anointed the wound” that had been 
“opened and thrust” by Eve sits there directly above Eve whose 
counterpart she is. By taking on Gabriel’s sweet Ave, the liturgy 
sings, Mary had changed Eva’s name and confirmed peace within 
human hearts. It is as an oriflamme of peace that Dante presents 
her to us here. As the eastern sky before sunrise is quickened by a 
bright glow at the very point on the horizon where the sun is about 
to come forth, so, too, did the “pacific oriflamme” quicken with 
brightness the highest rim of the rose where she sat enthroned. 
Around her with outstretched wings more than a thousand angels 
made festival, “each one distinct in glow and art.” Mary, “a beauty 
which was gladness in the eyes of all the other saints,” smiled “to 
their sports and to their songs.” Surrounded by angels, just as in the 
starry sphere she had been surrounded by human souls, Our Lady is 
here more marvelous than ever. Even had he “equal wealth in speech 
as in conception” Dante would not yet dare to attempt “the smallest 
part of her delightsomeness.” He stands there with “eyes fixed and 
eager” on the glowing source of Bernard’s own glow so that he causes 
Bernard to turn his eyes to her “with so much love” that Dante’s 
eyes are made “more ardent to re-gaze.” 

In this glory and in this radiance Our Lady is closer than ever to 
Christ, her Son. As on earth by the example of her daily living, as 
in the Purgatorio, symbolically, she still performs her function of 
leading souls to Christ: “Look now upon the face which is most 
likened unto Christ; for its brightness, and no other, hath power to 
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fit thee to see Christ,” Bernard tells Dante, and the poet, looking up, 


sees, 
. ... Frain down upon that face such joyance 
(borne on the sacred minds created for flying 
through that lofty region), 


that all which I had seen before held me not in 
suspense of so great marvelling, nor showed 
me so great semblance of God. 


Here the circle of good initiated by Mary’s reception of the Angel’s 
Ave has come full. Gabriel’s salutation was the beginning of her 
unique career on earth; the scene when he delivered his message 
from God, his Ave Maria gratia plena, carved on the mountain side 
of the first terrace of purgatory, had been the first encouragement to 
virtue offered to the suffering souls. It is artistically and poetically 
fitting, therefore, that the scene should be repeated here, but in what 
a different way! The little Jewish maiden to whom God’s Angel had 
appeared as in her lowliness she knelt at prayer in shrinking ob- 
scurity, irradiated with light from the moment he uttered his Ave, is 
now Queen of the Angels, Empress of the whole court of heaven. Set 
like a blue sapphire against the white and gold of the empyrean rose, 
the radiance of her beauty, the joyance of her semblance, surpasses 
everything in heaven and is the closest to God’s. All heaven now re- 
sounds with the message Gabriel had brought to her alone with God: 


And that Love which first descended to her, 
singing: Hail, Mary, full of grace, now spread 
his wings before her. 

The divine canticle was answered from every 
side by the blest Court, so that every face 
thereby gathered serenity. 


And the divine messenger, 


who brought down the palm to Mary, 
* when the Son of God willed to load him 


with our burden. 


now freed of his burden, radiant with the joyful fruits of it, has as 
his reward, with the approval of all heaven, “exultancy and winsome- 
ness as much as there may be in angel or in soul . . . all in him” and 
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looks for all eternity “with such delight . . . our Queen in the eyes, 
enamoured so he seemeth all aflame.” Dante, the profound believer 
who has just professed in the starry sphere that he possesses the coin 
of faith “so bright and round” that for him there is “‘no perhaps in 
its impression,” knows that the fact of the Incarnation is at the core 
of the Christian creed; that the Gospel of St. John finds its climax 
in the announcement that “The Word was made Flesh.” 

Dante has one more lesson still to learn—the last one—and he 
will learn it from the teaching of Bernard “who drew beauty from 
Mary, as from the morning star.” It is the lesson that Mary’s inter- 
cession is all-powerful with God, the lesson of Mary Mediatrix for all 
human creatures with Christ our sole Mediator. That is what Bernard 
means when he tells Dante that before he can turn his eyes to the 
Primal Love, he must pray for grace for power to do so—grace that 
can be obtained from God through Mary: 


“and let us turn our eyes to the Primal Love, so 
that gazing toward him thou mayst pierce as 
far as may be into his shining. 


But—lest perchance thou backward fall as thou 
dost ply thy wings, thinking to forward thee, 
—hby prayer behoveth grace to be acquired, 


grace from her who hath power to aid thee; 


and do thou follow me with such affection 
that from my words thy heart be severed not.” 


Bernard then begins his “holy prayer” to Our Lady which Dante 
does indeed follow with his heart. In the beautiful Italian verse the 
prayer pulsates with the heart beat, with the breathing of the human 
body. It summarizes all the things that Our Lady is on earth; all 
the attributes she possesses in heaven. In it are enumerated all the 
qualities that are hers as Mother of God and Mother of men. She is 
the Gate to God’s graces. She is everything that we have found her to 
be throughout the Divine Comedy. No translation can ever do justice 
to Bernard’s great prayer; the Okey-Wicksteed version of the Temple 
Classics at least presents it with fidelity and without mutilation: 

“Virgin mother, daughter of thy son, lowly and 


uplifted more than any creature, fixed goal of 
the eternal counsel, 
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thou art she who didst human nature so ennoble 
that its own Maker scorned not to become 
its making. 

In thy womb was lit again the love under whose 
warmth in the eternal peace this flower hath 


thus unfolded. 


Here art thou unto us the meridian torch of 
love and there below with mortals art a 
living spring of hope. 

Lady, thou art so great and hast such worth, 
that if there be who would have grace yet 
betaketh not himself to thee, his longing 
seeketh to fly without wings. 


Thy kindliness not only succoureth whoso re- 
questeth, but doth oftentimes freely forerun 


request. 

In thee is tenderness, in thee is pity, in thee 
munificence, in thee united whatever in created 
being is of excellence. 


Now he who from the deepest pool of the 
universe even to here hath seen the spirit— 
lives one after one 


imploreth thee, of grace, for so much power as 
to be able to uplift his eyes more high towards 
final bliss; 


and I, who never burned for my own vision more 
than I do for his, proffer thee all my prayers, 
and pray they not be scant, 


that thou do scatter for him every cloud of his 
mortality with prayers of thine, so that the 
joy supreme may be unfolded to him. 


And further do I pray thee, Queen who canst 
all that thou wilt, that thou keep sound for 
him, after so great a vision, his affections. 


Let thy protection vanquish human ferments; 
see Beatrice, with how many Saints, for 
my prayers folding hands.” 
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It is a scene of Paradise that only a Fra Angelico might have 
painted. All the ardor of the poet’s love for Our Lady is transfused 
into this great poetry. Mary’s role in the Divine Comedy is greater 
than that of Beatrice. The new criticism has of late been making 
Beatrice the equivalent of Christ. The new critics have imagined 
Dante’s deification of Beatrice, as though the greatest of Christian 
poets were an idolater. Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
Beatrice, the most gentle lady, the object of the poet’s spiritual love 
on earth, whom he came to associate with Our Lady because of her 
great devotion to Mary during her life, has returned to her proper 
place in the Rose of Heaven: the third row down from the top to the 
right of Rachel where she had been sitting at the time Lucia went 
to tell her of Dante’s plight, when, as St. Bernard reminds him, 
“Thou were stooping down thy brows to thy destruction.” Santa 
Lucia, to whom the poet had had a special devotion during his life- 
time, is also in her proper place, to the left of John the Baptist in the 
top row of petals. Mary is enthroned in the center of the Rose, in 
the top row, a creature, too, but the purest and noblest of creatures. 
It was Our Lady’s request of Lucia, who, in turn, had gone to Bea- 
trice, that had initiated Dante’s journey through the three realms of 


the spirit and had led him from the verge of eternal death to the 
eternal life of the empyrean. It is Our Lady now, at the end of the 
journey, who must obtain for Dante the final vision of God. That is 
why Lucia, Beatrice and all the other saints now fold their hands 
in supplication as Bernard ends his prayer for Dante. Our Lady, 
who shows by the bright joy of her eyes how pleasing prayers are 
to her, turns to plunge her gaze into God: 


Those eyes, of God beloved and venerated, 
fixed upon him who prayed, showed us how 
greatly devout prayers please her. 

Then to the eternal light they bent themselves, 
wherein we may not ween that any creature’s 
eye findeth its way so clear. 


As Mary locks upon God, Dante’s own sight becomes purer and 
begins to enter “through the ray of the deep light which in itself is 
true.” Mary has obtained for him the grace for which Bernard and 
all heaven entreated her. The journey is nearing its end. The pur- 
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pose for which the Divine Comedy was written has been accom- 
plished: “to remove those who are living in this life from the state 
of wretchedness, and to lead them to the state of blessedness” (as 
Dante wrote to Can Grande). Dante, the chief protagonist of his 
poem, has shown mankind how, through Mary to Christ, the goal of 
beatitude may be reached. It was Beatrice who led him to Mary 
and it was Mary who led him to God. Love, Christian Love, not the 
heretical love of the Provengal poets, had led the poet to Love. 
Through Our Lady the circle of his own life is completed, since 
through her, Mother of all grace, Dante is ushered into the final 
vision of God, for that one moment of ecstasy at the very end of the 
poem when his “desire and will,” completely submerged in the 
Divine Will for an instant of beatific bliss, are whirled—‘“even as 
a wheel that moveth equally” by “the Love that moves the sun and 
the other stars.” 
Allalta fantasia qui manco possa; 
ma gia volgeva il mio disiro e il velle, 
si come rota ch’egualmente é mossa, 
lAmor che move il sole e laltre stelle. 





Is there an American consensus on 
the ends of political society? Some 
on the left hold only to the free 
market of ideas. The error of the 
far right is to identify principles 
with rigidity of means—in achiev- 
ing them. 


IS THERE 
AN AMERICAN CONSENSUS? 


JOSEPH SMALL 


DuRING THE EIGHTY-THIRD CONGRESS (1953-54) Attorney General 
Brownell sponsored a steady flow of legislation aimed at curbing 
Communist activity. Besides seeking sterner provisions for existing 
statutes against sabotage, espionage, and perjury, Brownell and the 


Administration wanted legislation to strip citizenship from individ- 
uals convicted of advocating the violent overthrow of government, 
to bar subversives from civilian plants important to defense, to break 
the Communist control over labor unions, to admit wire-tap evidence 
in Federal courts, and to compel a witness to testify under immunity 
from prosecution. 

Congress also received a variety of other bills to “outlaw the Com- 
munist Party,” “make Communist membership a crime,” and “pro- 
hibit Communist members from being candidates for elective office.” 
Before the Communist Control Act was passed on August 19, Con- 
gress and the Administration were in public disagreement over the 
type of legislation that would effectively and constitutionally curtail 
Communist activities. This struggle indicated not only political 
maneuvering for the fall elections but also a real and as yet unsolved 
problem in America of dealing with a totalitarian political party. 

Bills aimed at curbing the Communist Party are nothing new. The 
McCormack registration Act of 1938 and the Voorhis Act of 1940 
marked the first efforts to expose the Communist Party as under 
Soviet control. Since 1940 Communists have been twisting and turn- 
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ing in an ever-narrowing field of operation to avoid conviction under 
the Smith Act, the Internal Security Act of 1950, and the recent Im- 
migration and Nationality Act. 

But current proposals come in a significantly new atmosphere. 
For the first time post World War II events have made the American 
people as a whole thoroughly aware of the Communist menace. 
American naiveté toward the Communists in the thirties and early 
forties has been dispelled by an example of mass education perhaps 
unparalleled in history, with the Communists themselves serving as 
teachers: Rosenbergs stealing atomic energy secrets, Alger Hiss and 
his web of agents in government, the coup in Czechoslovakia, slavery 
and terror behind the Iron Curtain, blood in China, Korea and Indo- 
China. 

With this American education now about complete the era of 
exposé is shading into an era of grim determination. A growing 
mood of what-can-we-do-about-it promises a period that will be 
critically transitional in American political life. Typically, Amer- 
icans’ first reaction to a recognized evil has been “There ought to be 
a law,” and Congress in every session since the last war has found 
itself flooded with suggestions. But a deeper and much more sig- 
nificant trend is observable in American thinking. Under the pres- 
sure of events American are gradually being forced to analyze the 
nature of their politically organized society to determine what fea- 
tures of that society, if any, are so fundamentally important as to be 
beyond debate and so beyond challenge by political minorities. It 
is not difficult to predict that this analysis, partly under Communist 
pressure, will be hotly and widely discussed during the coming 
decade. 

Our education since the last war leaves no doubt about the gravity 
of the Communist challenge. But the complexity of rights and duties 
in democratic society is also obvious. In the early twenties Amer- 
ica’s eventual acceptance of the Socialist Party as a legitimate force 
strengthened our tradition of freedom of political advocacy. Now, 
however, we face a political minority which advocates foreign con- 


trol through totalitarian government using brutality and terrorism. 
Does our freedom for political advocacy also protect this or- 


ganization? 
As American citizens the Communists have a right to advocate 
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political changes. Any changes they wish? In any way they wish? 
What right have non-Communists to curtail or abolish Communist 
proselytizing? Yet America’s traditional freedom for unrestricted 
political advocacy could, if it leads to Communist success, be the 
destroyer of all other freedoms. 

Literally everyone has opinions on how American Communists 
should be treated, but as yet no pattern of agreement on a final solu- 
tion is visible. One state legislature passes a law that is rejected by 
a neighboring state. The Democratic administration organized a 
loyalty-review program which has been substantially altered by the 
Republicans. Public opinion ranges from that of the American Civil 
Liberties Union (“To outlaw the Communist Party or to bar its 
members from public office, would be to substitute totalitarian prac- 
tices for democratic principles”) to that of the American Legion 
(which favors “adoption by the Congress of a law making com- 
munism, its advocacy or practice, or membership in an organiza- 
tion that stands for communism, an offense against the existence of 
government” ). 

Every generation has its own contribution to make to improve 
human living. Our generation may isolate the polio germ and solve 
the mystery of cancer. It is also being asked to discover an equitable 
solution for subversive political activity. In time, after full debate 
on the merits of all current proposals, Americans will formulate a 
solution for the United States. In the meantime, present debate and 
proposed legislation are valuable ingredients leading to that solution. 

The Communist threat, therefore, is promoting advances in two 
areas of American government. On the one hand, the search for 
adequate protections against disloyalty, and, on the other, equitable 
protections for political liberty, promises to result in a new appre- 
ciation for legitimate political dissent. Secondly, in view of the 
Communist challenge to America’s most basic political principles, 
a new and intense study is being made of the suppositions or pre- 
sumptions underlying democratic society. 

This present study will briefly survey the spectrum of current 
American opinion on a few of the presumptions that underlie the 
American concept of democratic society. To survey these opinions 
is to survey the ingredients that are now forming a definitive Amer- 
ican policy toward the Communist Party. 
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Procedure as consensus 


Over the centuries men in striving to govern themselves have de- 
veloped procedural guarantees as effective checks against the tyran- 
nous will of a ruler. Experience has taught the need of protecting 
certain freedoms from governmental pressures—thus maintaining an 
antidote against the common human tendency to use power des- 
potically. The Magna Carta and the American Bill of Rights mark 
milestones in a constant refinement of the citizen’s protection from the 
misuse of political power. 

Procedural guarantees, however, besides protecting the citizens 
from government, aim also at discovering and using the greatest 
wisdom in the community. Freedoms of speech, press, and assembly 
imply that no individual or party has a monopoly on wisdom, 
prudence, or sanctity and that a free expression of ideas backed by 
full discussion of reasons pro and con serves as an effective screening 
process for the wisest ideas and the most prudent actions. 

The question now arises: Do these procedural guarantees constitute 
the core of democratic government so that by preserving these we 
preserve our way of life? There are articulate Americans who 
think so. 

Mr. Arthur Garfield Hays, for example, speaking for the American 
Civil Liberties Union, holds that: 


So long as people have the right freely to persuade and secretly to vote 
we have a method by which changes in government, no matter how revo- 
lutionary, can be brought about without force or violence. 

The Bill of Rights guarantees the freedom to advocate changes in the 
American form of government, to belong to a political party for that pur- 
pose, and to run for office. Any denial of these freedoms for Communists 
inevitably challenges the rights of all political minorities.’ 


Americans who hold this position are forthright enough to state 
that the only absolute in democratic society is the democratic process. 
They are opposed to the use of force and violence, but there is 
nothing else beyond debate. 

Professor Sidney Hook takes this same general position and points 
to a presumption in liberal society “that the competition [in the 


1Hearings, Subcommittee on Legislation of the Committee on Un-American Activities, 
House of Representatives, 80th Congr., 2d Session, Feb. 10, 1948, p. 209. 
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market of ideas] will be honestly and openly conducted.” He con- 
demns any conspiratorial movement which he defines as “a secret 
and underground movement which seeks to attain its ends not by 
normal political or educational processes but by playing outside the 
rules of the game.’” 

Political heresy, according to Mr. Hook, plays a valuable role in 
democratic society and surely is not to be curtailed in Holmes’s free 
market place of ideas. However, the procedures, “the rules of the 
game,” must be observed. 

This estimate of democratic society is neatly summed up by Mr. 


Morris L. Ernst: 


We have made our supreme gamble as a nation, and the gamble is simply 
this: We are taking our chances in the conflict of ideas, in the market place 
of thought. Truth will win out... .* 


If this position is correct, there is no political tyranny that may not 
be preached, and there is nothing Republicans and Democrats can 
do but listen to it and wait for it to be rejected at the ballot box. This 
implies that there is either no political doctrine that is wrong by its 
very nature or that, if it is wrong, we are unable to recognize it. We 
must gamble on the good sense of the electorate. The good sense of 
the electorate, of course, is a basic presumption in democratic society, 
and Chief Justice Harlan Stone made one of his wisest comments 
when he said that he had great faith in the calm, second judgment 
of the American people. Unfortunately, however, many nations have 
learned that in dealing with the Communists they could make only 
one mistake—no second judgments are ever recorded. 


Substance as consensus 


The above analysis of democratic society is rejected by other 
Americans who insist that there is a substance which must be pro- 
tected in every politically organized society. In this view self-govern- 
ment is a goal that men should strive for, but where representative 
government is impossible (as it was through most of humai history 
and still is in some places today), governments are evaluated on 
their record of maintaining peace and order and promoting 


2Heresy, Yes—Conspiracy, No (New York: John Day Co., 1953), p. 21. 
3{bid., p. 22. 
‘Hearings, p. 278. 
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the common good. Mr. Yves Simon describes such a govern- 
ment as paternal; like a parent it should labor for the good of the 
governed. Also like a parent it should substitute the mature judgment 
and will of the ruler for the inexperience of the people and should 
train the people to govern themselves. Any parent or any government 
that would seek to perpetuate its rule would have a perverted concept 
of its own authority.’ 

It is clear that this view of politically organized society sees more 
than the open market place of thought. Paternal government is legiti- 
mate in certain circumstances because the ruler is capable of achiev- 
ing or protecting some substantial good for his subjects, something so 
precious that the retaining of it must not be left to chance in a 
politically immature society. 

The nature of this substantial good supporting politically organized 
society has been spelled out by a number of Americans whose public 
position and influence lends weight to their opinions. President Eisen- 
hower, for example, in his inaugural address of 1953 pointed to 
truths that serve as a base for our political system: 

. . at such a time in history we who are free must proclaim anew our faith. 
This faith is the abiding creed of our fathers. It is our faith in the deathless 
dignity of man, governed by eternal moral and natural laws. 


This faith defines our full view of life. It establishes beyond debate, those 
gifts of the Creator that are man’s inalienable rights, and that make all men 


equal in His sight. . . .° 


Mr. Walter Lippmann pointed to these same principles in explain- 
ing America’s protection from totalitarian tyranny. Seeing other 
people fall under tyranny, he said, helps us to appreciate the sig- 
nificance of the American idea: 


. . . that the sovereignty of the people is never absolute, that the people are 
under the law, and that the people may make no law which does not conform 
to that higher law which has been gradually revealed to the awakening con- 
science of mankind. In this, the American doctrine, the will of the people 
does not, then, determine its own standard of what is right and what is 
wrong. It is itself accountable to standards superior to its own opinions and 
its own will. Here the moral order does not stem from the will of the people. 
The people, like all other rulers, are within the moral order, and they are 
subject to it.’ 


5Philosophy of Democratic Government (Chicago: Chicago University Press, 1951), 
pp. 8-9. 

®New York Times, January 21, 1953, p. 19. 

™New York Herald Tribune, February 22, 1954, p. 10. 
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Time magazine in its thirtieth-anniversary number echoed this 
position in expressing some of its basic convictions or “compass bear- 
ings.” It said: 

. . » God’s order in man’s world includes a moral code, based upon man’s 


unchanging nature and not subject to man’s repeal, suspension or amend- 
ment.® 


Clearly, if Time were to address itself explicitly to our question 
of procedure and substance in political society, it would hold that 
American democratic society is based upon a substantial foundation, 
not merely upon agreed procedures devoid of necessary content. 

In 1951 the Advertising Council invited a distinguished group of 
men’ to restate the basic doctrine of the free world in specific terms. 
On the problem of substance and procedure they left no doubt, but 
immediately penetrated to what they believed to be a bedrock sub- 
stratum supporting democratic society. These leaders in American 
industry, journalism, and education agreed that the American demo- 
cratic system is grounded on the dignity of men in their relation to 
God, and the equality of men as creatures of God. Mr. Drucker put 
it this way: 

I would simply say that we define our concept of freedom to mean that 
man serves only one Master; that is, a supernatural God. That is what we 
mean by freedom, which is a concept of bondage, but a concept of bondage 
to God and not to man; and in that respect I think this is a religious society 
in that it accepts the absolute supremacy of the Lord over man and over 
man’s creations, such as the state.’® 


It is clear that these quotations (from Eisenhower, Lippmann, 
Time, and the Advertising Council) take a position in sharp contrast 
with the principles defended by Hook, Ernst, and the American Civil 
Liberties Union. While the first set of quotations insisted that no 
political doctrine was per se to be excluded from the market place 
of thought and political persuasion, the second group unanimously 
hold that our society operates in a moral order designed by man’s 
Creator and beyond amendment by man. : 


8Time, March 9, 1953, p. 61. 
9Messrs. Paul G. Hoffman, Chester I. Barnard, Erwin D. Canham, Russell W. Daven- 


port, Peter F. Drucker, Lewis Galantiere, Harry D. Gideonse, Frank Tannenbaum, 


Walter H. Wheeler, Jr. 
10Basic Elements of a Free, Dynamic Society (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1951), 


p. 29. 
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Mr. Jacques Maritain has called attention to this cleavage in 


American thought: 


For a society of free men implies basic tenets which are at the core of 
its very existence. A genuine cemocracy implies a fundamental agreement 
between minds and wills on the bases of life in common; it is aware of itself 
and of its principles, and it must be capable of defending and promoting its 
own conception of social and political life; it must bear within itself a 
common human creed, the creed of freedom. The mistake of bourgeois 
liberalism has been to conceive democratic society to be a kind of lists or 
arena in which all the conceptions of the bases of common life, even those 
most destructive to freedom and law, meet with no more than pure and 
simple indifference of the body politic, while they compete before public 
epinion in a kind of free market of the mother-ideas, healthy or poisoned, 
of political life. Nineteenth Century bourgeois democracy was neutral even 
with regard to freedom." 

Father John Courtney Murray, S.J., in the previous issue of 
Tuoucut, brought this difference of opinion into focus when, after 
quoting Presidents Adams, Lincoln, and Eisenhower as affirming the 
sovereignty of God and His moral order in line with the Declaration 
of Independence, labeled the secularist view as a dissent from Ameri- 


can tradition. 
Human dignity 


President Eisenhower, as quoted above, spoke of our faith in the 
“deathless dignity of man,” and in American political life it would 
be difficult to find anyone who would speak disparagingly of human 
dignity. Like virtue, respect for human dignity is something almost 
everyone theoretically favors. But in our present dilemma over the 
legitimacy of the American Communist Party it is vital to know how 
inviolable the individual is in our political system. Is it a feature of 
government that a political party may deny? Has the individual a 
dignity which the law must respect and protect? Or is man’s dignity 
something the individual earns by his personal conduct and intel- 
ligence? 

In general, in their est.zmate of human dignity Americans divide 
into the same two groups noted above. Those who judge the human 
race to be operating in a moral order see the individual with a dignity 


11Man and the State (Chicago: Chicago University Press, 1951), pp. 109-110. 
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that is protected from arbitrary treatment precisely because he is a 
creature of God and never a tool for other men. 

In the gradual advance from slave state to free Mr. Walter Lipp- 
mann sees a fundamental human element emerging: 

. a residual essence in each man which is not at anyone’s disposal. The 


essence becomes autonomous. And so out of the slave, who was a living 
person treated as a thing, there emerges a person who is no longer a thing.” 


Thus, a human being is an inviolable person, and to treat this 
person as a brute is to violate his nature. But if the human person is 
inviolable, the source of this dignity must be outside man himself. 
Lippmann puts it this way: 

For in the recognition that there is in each man a final essence—that is 
to say, an immortal soul—which only God can judge, a limit was set upon 
the dominion of men over men. . . . The inviolability of the human per- 


son was declared. 


Mr. Will Herberg has pointed to the impossibility of any other 
basis for human dignity and equality. 


‘ 

It is impossible to establish an egalitarian ethic in exclusively non-religious 
humanistic terms, because aside from their God relationship men aren’t equal 
in anything. In every empirical respect men are not equal. There is simply 
no empirical respect in which men are equal, neither physical nor biological, 
nor social, nor intellectual, nor spiritual, nor even religious, if you take 
religion as an institutional ideology. It is simply fantastic to affirm the 
equality of all men without some leap beyond the empirical, and that is 
their God relationship." 


Obviously, if this view of human dignity, as expressed by Lipp- 
mann and Herberg and maintained by a large portion of the Ameri- 
can people, is true, then any political or social organization that re- 
fuses to extend to the individual the respect that is his due is a per- 
version that should not be allowed to contaminate man’s social or 


political dealings. 

But it is also obvious that the above description of human dignity is 
not universally accepted by Americans. Other political philosophers 
analyze democracy as a society fashioned independently of .nan’s 


12The Good Society (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1937), p. 375. 
13]bid., p. 378. 
14Minutes of American Roundtable sponsored by Advertising Council, April 14, 


1952, p. 5. 
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relationship to God. This is not to say that the human-divine relation- 
ship is denied by any great bulk of American commentators, but their 
systems of ethics and government are projected independently of any 
such base for rights and duties. These men insist that adequate prin- 
ciples for politically organized society can be formulated within a 
purely human frame of reference. Motives of self-realization or prag- 
matism support their political structure. 
Mr. J. Roland Pennock has succinctly stated this position: 


. - . basic facts regarding the physical and psychological needs of man and 
the ways in which he reacts and the feelings of satisfaction or dissatisfac- 
tion . . . which attend on certain behavior on his part and that of others 


are the relevant facts for determining right conduct. This is an empirical 


matter. .. .2° 


Professor John Dewey’s well-known and widely accepted goals of 
“fullest possible realization of human potentialities””® is another 
facet in the strictly human framework that is said to guide our actions. 

Given feelings of satisfaction as a norm for determining right 
conduct, Mr. Pennock argues that in the political order men must 
operate on a presumption of equality. His position is that persuasive 
empirical evidence exists to support two propositions on the conduct 
that most fully satisfies human nature. First, conduct which con- 
tributes to harmonious social living will provide human satisfaction. 
Secondly, recognition of the principle of presumptive equality is also 
essential to such satisfaction. 

The emphasis and the goal here is human satisfaction. Presum- 
ing all men to be equal, according to Pennock, heightens this satis- 
faction. Satisfaction, it must be understood, is the end, and 
presumption of equality is merely a generally effective means to 
that satisfaction. If presumption of equality in one instance or other 
impairs satisfaction, it may be ignored. 


. . . there are probably also cases in which an individual might be able to 
obtain greater satisfaction by violating the principle of equality than by 
acting in accordance with it. If this is correct, it can only be concluded 
that for such a person,:in such en instance, action in accordance with the 
postulates of democracy is not ethically required. To conclude otherwise 


15“Reason, Value Theory, and the Theory of Democracy,” American Political Science 


Review, October, 1944, p. 872. 
16Freedom and Culture (New York: Putnam’s, 1939), p. 129. 
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would involve making some assumption for which no rational justification 
is evident.”” 


This position, of course, is the logically correct conclusion for 
political theories that point to the development of human potentiali- 
ties as the ultimate goal of social and political institutions. It also 
follows that proponents of this or similar humanistic theories will 
reject no social or political organization on the score of its principles, 
since members of these organizations can always claim to be pursu- 
ing personal, human satisfaction. 

On the question of human dignity, then, the fundamental cleavage 
in American thought is again observable. Where one portion of 
Americans view their society as linked to divine intelligence and 
divine will and thus confined in its development along lines con- 
sonant with that intelligence and will, other Americans reason that 
no such substance limits or frames human progress. Rather, they 
argue, human society advances as purely human reasonableness 
persuasively overcomes proponents of brute force and strives for 
pragmatic or self-realization goals. 

On the question of equitably dealing with the domestic Communist 
menace these two schools of thought will have incompatible views. 
There is either an objective basis for the principle of human equality 
which makes equality before the law an unassailable legal norm, or 
the principle of equality is a presumption or legal fiction that up to 
now has served merely as a useful technique in maintaining law and 
order and protecting individual rights. According to the first school 
of objective, unchangeable moral law the Communist Party as now 
known is a political perversion and so an illegitimate political force. 
For the second school the Communist Party is reprehensible, but 
there are no tools for excising it from American political life 
except defeat at the baliot box. 


Political constants 


Accepting the view expressed by Eisenhower, Herberg, Lippmann, 
etc., that man lives in a moral order with obligations, personal and 
social, and with inalienable rights that are beyond debate or amend- 
ment, what does this position imply about political society? What 
characteristics, if any, should be found in every mature political 


17Op. cit., p. 872. 
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society that protects man’s freedom to live in the moral order? Here 
we have the key question in all political theory. Its answer provides 
a litmus paper for testing the legitimacy of all political doctrines 
in the market place of ideas. Applied specifically to American 
society the question may be formulated as follows: 

In our centuries of Anglo-Saxon tradition in self-government have 
we developed any elements of good government so basic that they 
now can be considered beyond debate? 

Mr. Yves Simon has pointed to the common good as an element 
in politically organized society that is beyond debate. In speaking 
oi the role of authority in civil government he indicates that authority 
is directed to achieve the common good, and where people lack good 
will, authority must be exercised to compel these people “not to harm 
the common good and to serve it positively.” 

Several corollaries follow from this position. First, if this com- 
mon good is a necessary end of government, authority is an absolute 
requirement to direct citizens toward it. This necessity arises from 
the nature of the common good which is essentially distinct from the 
contractual good of a partnership. If the good involved in political 
society were merely contractual, it could be achieved without author- 
ity and exclusively by the partners seeking their best and private 
interests. But because the common good of political society is dis- 
tinct from that aimed at by a private contract, it requires the neces- 
sary authority.” 

Secondly, because the common good is a necessary end, and be- 
cause decisions pointing to the common good demand prudence and 
experience and are subject to selfishness, graft, and incompetence, 
political society absolutely requires the free expression of opinion 
on these subjects; “. .. democracy uncompromisingly demands what- 
ever amount of free expression is needed for the process of electoral 
persuasion to be genuine.” This is the basis for freedom of speech, 
press, and assembly. 

Another answer to the question of elements 01 government beyond 
debate is given by Father John Courtney Murray, S.J., when he 
speaks of the “political substance of democracy.” 


18Philosophy of Democratic Government, p. 37. 
19Jbid., pp. 49-59. 
2]bid., p. 122. 
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I take it that the political substance of democracy consists in the admission 
of an order of rights antecedent to the state, the political form of society; 
these are the rights of the person, the family, the Church, the associations 
which men freely form for economic, cultural, social, and religious ends. In 
the admission of this prior order of rights—inviolable as well by democratic 
of the service character of the democratic state. And this service character 
majorities as by absolute monarchs—consists the most distinctive assertion 
is still further enforced by the affirmation, implicit in the admission of the 
order of human rights, of another order of right also antecedent to the state 
and regulative of its public action as a state; I mean the order of justice. 
In other words, the democratic state serves both the ends of the human 
person (in itself and in its natural forms of social life) and also the ends 
of justice; as the servant of these ends, it has only a relative value.” 












| Father Murray also points to some of the truths that we accept 
implicitly in our political thinking. These he would include as ele- 
ments beyond debate. 







First, there is the supremacy of law, and of law as reason, not will; with 
this is connected the idea of the ethical nature and function of the state. . . 
and the educative character of its laws as directive of man to “the virtuous 
life” and not simply protective of particular interests. 

Secondly, there is the principle that the source of political authority is in 
the community; political society as such is natural and necessary to man, 
but its form is the product of reason and free choice; no ruler has a right 
to govern that is inalienable and independent of human agency. 

Thirdly, there is the principle that the authority of the ruler is limited; 
its scope is only political, and the whole of human life is not absorbed in the 
polis; the power of the ruler is limited, as it were, from above by the law 
of justice, from below by systems of private right, and from the sides by 
the public right of the Church. 

Fourthly, there is the principle of the contractual nature of the relations 
between ruler and ruled; the latter are not simply material organized for 
rule by the rex legibus solutus, but human agents who agree to be ruled 
constitutionally, in accordance with law.” 





















' Justice Cardozo in his opinion written for the United States 
Supreme Court in the case of Palko v. Connecticut implied this same 
acceptance of elements of government beyond debate when he spoke 
of “immunities . . . implicit in the concept of ordered liberty.” 








21Great Expressions of Human Rights (New York: Harper, 1950), p. 93. 


221bid., p. 101. 
23302 U. S. 319, 324-5. 
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Four of these immunities are mentioned by Justice Cardozo: freedom 
of speech, freedom of the press, free exercise of religion, the right 
of peaceable assembly. 


In these and other situations immunities that are valid as against the fed- 
eral government by force of the specific pledges of particular amendments 
have been found to be implicit in the concept of ordered liberty. . . . 


Cardozo would thus seem to be saying that ordered liberty is the 
objective or aim of any politically organized society. This he as- 
sumes as universally accepted and beyond debate. But, he argues, 
ordered liberty implies respect for these immunities precisely be- 
cause they are implicit in the concept of ordered liberty. The aim 
of society beyond debate is ordered liberty; these immunities are 
honored as long as they promote ordered liberty. 

The problem of elements of government beyond debate was 
dramatically presented to the American Military Government of 
Germany in 1946. Prepared to turn over the political rule of Ger- 
many to its own people, the Military Government announced that 
local German governments would be allowed to hold assemblies to 
draw up their own constitutions. There was to be no American inter- 
ference in these deliberations beyond an insistence on a democratic 


form of government. Specifications by the American Administration 
in this instance would stand as features beyond debate, if not in 
theory, at least in practice for the German people setting up their 
own government. General McNarney announced to the German 
people in June, 1946, that the following conditions must be met 
before any German government would be regarded by the American 
authorities as democratic: 


1. All political power must be recognized as originating with the people 
and subject to their control. 

2. Those who exercise political power are obliged regularly to renew 
their mandates by frequent references of their programs and leadership to 
popular elections. 

3. Popular elections must be conducted under competitive conditions in 
which not less than two effectively competing political parties submit their 
programs and candidates for public review. 

4. Political parties must be democratic in character and must be recog- 
nized as voluntary associations of citizens clearly distinguished from, rather 
than identified with, the instrumentalities of government. 


5. The basic rights of the individual, including freedom of speech, free- 
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dom of religious preference, the right of assembly, and freedom of political 
association, must be recognized and guaranteed. 
6. Control over the instrumentalities of public opinion, such as the radio 
and press, must be diffused and kept free from governmental domination. 
7. The rule of law must be recognized as the individual’s greatest single 
protection against a capricious and willful expression of governmental 


power, and against the arbitrary domination of agencies of governmental 


control.”4 


This document makes it clear that the American Administration 
when challenged to define democratic government was not willing to 
agree that democratic government is a “gamble,” “taking our 
chances in the conflict of ideas, in the market place of thought.” In 
effect, the American Administration answered our question by say- 
ing that there are at least seven features of politically organized 
society that are beyond debate. 


The right to dissent 


To recapitulate: Acceptance of a moral order means acceptance 
of certain minimum political constants. Formulation of these 
political-principles-beyond-debate has been attempted by a number 
of Americans both on the level of political theory and on the level 


of concrete political administration. 

Now, given a moral order and given the need of some minimum 
political constants to protect man’s freedom to live in the moral 
order, what must be said of the right of political dissent in general 
and Communist dissent in particular? 

In the political life of democratic society the right to dissent is a 
sacred thing, and the respect paid to this right in any given country 
is one indication of the political maturity of that people. In our 
tradition every man is free to maintain his own religious and politi- 
cal opinions, and no man is to be questioned about these or to be 
discriminated against because of these beliefs or convictions. 

Yet during the past decade we have observed the right of political 
dissent and the absolute freedom for political advocacy meeting 
obvious restrictions in practice.” Complaints and warnings by 


—_———— 


24American Policy in Occupied Areas (Department of State, Publication 2794), p. 17. 
25E.g., The Internal Security Act of 1950. 

The Taft-Hartley Law. 

The Attorney General’s list of subversive organizations. 
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American liberals have been largely ineffective in an atmosphere 
of international tensions and domestic exposés. Congress, aware of 
the aims of certain radical political forces, has sanctioned wide- 
spread inquiries into the political beliefs and affiliations of Amer- 
ican citizens employed in any way by government. 

In America there is no problem about the need of the right to 
dissent politically. The consent (and, therefore, the possible dissent) 
of the governed is an unquestioned principle. In the current Com- 
munist threat, however, the type, the degree, the manner of legitimate 
dissent is being seriously studied. 

Whatever their knowledge of an immutable moral order, an 
impressive array of Americans are arguing that the Communist Party 
is an illegitimate political force operating outside the framework of 
acceptable political dissent. 

Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, for example, leaves no doubt about his esti- 
mate of the Communist Party’s role in American political life. 

Communism, in reality, is not a political party. It is a way of life—an 
evil and malignant way of life. It reveals a condition akin to disease that 
spreads like an epidemic, and like an epidemic a quarantine is necessary to 
keep it from infecting the nation.” 


Despite our constitutional guarantee of political freedom, Miss 
Dorothy Thompson argues that the Communist Party operates out- 
side the framework of that constitutional freedom: 


The intent and purpose of the American Constitution is formulated in the 
preamble: “to form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common defense, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” 

Now comes an American movement, a subordinate branch of an interna- 
tional movement, which regards the national welfare as indissoluble from 
and subservient to the welfare of the Soviet state; which conspires to disturb 
the domestic tranquillity by civil strife; to substitute for the constitutional 
system a Communist dictatorship of the proletariat; to sabotage the common 
defense under all circumstances unless the Soviet Union is thereby served; 
and to withdraw from the people all liberties, to be afterward granted or 
withdrawn from ourselves and our posterity according to the whim of a 
dictatorship. And the Constitution demands that this conspiracy be legal- 
ized? That is reducing the Constitution to absurdity.” 


26Statement before Committee on Un-American Activities, House of Representatives, 


March 26, 1947. 
27The Truth about Communism (Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1948), p. 15. 
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The American Bar Association, forced to evaluate Communist 
activity in the legal profession, has had to make an evaluation of 
the Communist Party itself. The ABA’s Special Committee on Com- 
munist Tactics, Strategy and Objectives made the judgment: 


. . . that the Communist Party in the United States is not a political party. 
Nor was it ever intended to be a political party as we understand that ex- 
pression in the United States of America. We assert as strongly as we can 
make utterance that the Communist Party of the United States is part of 
an international conspiracy to destroy this country.” 


Evidently, faced with the kind of dissent the Communist Party 
presents, experienced Americans conclude that political dissent is 
legitimate only within some kind of framework. Dissent within an 
accepted framework is not a new concept; rather, it is the presump- 
tion supporting our Anglo-Saxon tradition. Now, under crisis, the 
presumption is becoming more explicit. This conclusion, of course, 
discredits the liberals’ open market place and is incompatible with 
the view that sees democracy as a gamble. 


America’s political unity 


It may be objected that any theory proposing a framework of 
principles-beyond-debate as representing American tradition is re- 
futed by the very fact of America’s traditional acceptance of unlim- 
ited political freedom combined with almost two centuries of orderly 
political procedures. 

It is true that, although irreconcilable political theories have been 
defended and debated throughout our tradition and although politi- 
cal controversy in the United States is often sharp and always the 
greatest show on earth, as a nation we have a record of harmonious 
political cooperation. The late November calm pervading the United 
States in an election year is truly remarkable, for each election 
invariably disrupts the political careers of hundreds of officials who 
bow out without a hint of violence. Is not this experience an indi- 
cation that in American'tradition there are no political principles 
beyond debate? 

The explanation of this phenomenon of vigorous political opposi- 
tion combined with orderly politics is found not in the open market 
place where any and every political poison can be sold to the public, 


*8Report of February 27, 1951. 
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but in a civilized society where experience and knowledge of their 
own needs have gradually taught men that political society demands 
not only freedoms that are protected but also basic truths about man 
and the purposes of his government that must be recognized and 
respected, at least implicitly. Political poisons can and should be 
studied, but they may not be sold across the counter in the market 
place merely because they are labeled. Clearly, this latter explana- 
tion of society implies a higher estimate of human intelligence and 
experience than that envisioned by the gamble of the market place. 

In the United States the Democratic and Republican Parties rep- 
resent practically 100 per cent of the electorate. These and the 
traditional splinter parties share a common respect, whatever their 
divergent reasons, for the American constitutional system and all 
that that implies for the recognition of the rule of law, human dig- 
nity, etc. In other words, American political life has traditionally 
combined irreconcilable theories and opposing political programs 
within an over-all framework of agreement on political “ends” and 
procedural guarantees. ‘We hold these truths to be self-evident. . . .” 

When, then, an organization arises challenging the framework 
itself, Americans find themselves in a dilemma. Cherishing their 
tradition of political liberty, they are loath to place any restrictions 
on this organization as long as it calls itself “political.” Yet they 
are aware that their society stands for something positively, and that 
tyranny and slavery are political perversions that have no legitimate 
role in civilized society. 

This reluctance to curtail “political” activity is both admirable 
and myopic. It is admirable because it shows an appreciation for 
political freedom and a prudent caution against starting any chain 
reaction of restrictions against minorities. But it is also short-sighted 
in failing to recognize that our traditional political freedom has 
always operated within a framework of universally (though im- 
plicitly) accepted principles about human dignity and the role of 
government. Two extreme examples will make this clear. If the 
organization “Murder, Inc.,” for instance, had tried to call itself a 
political party, it would have been rejected as a perversion; if Amer- 
ican professional basketball players were to form a “political” party 
dedicated to enslaving all men under six feet, it would be scorned 
or laughed out of existence. 

These absurd examples make it clear that there are certain objec- 
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tives which are outside the area of legitimate political advocacy. 
When Americans come to define sharply the scope of freedom for 
political advocacy within the traditional framework of accepted 
“ends” and guarantees, they will be able to brand organizations like 
the Communist Party as “illegitimate” without fear that such restric- 
tive legislation may serve as a precedent for oppressive measures 
against traditional political freedom. 

To say that certain movements can be officially labeled as illegiti- 
mate political activity in no way weakens the absolute need for the 
guaranteed freedoms of speech, press, and assembly to achieve and 
to improve representative government. For no government is a 
rigid utopia, but all need criticism and all need the wisdom distilled 
from free discussion. This is to say that although certain ends of 
government can be defined as necessary and certain objectives can 
be excluded as illegitimate, yet in seeking the correct means to reach 
these defined ends there must be freedom of expression. 

Simon, who proposes this distinction of ends and means, admits 
that in practice it is not always possible to distinguish the ends 
(which should be beyond deliberation) and the means (which are 
always subject to debate). In such cases, Simon holds, the benefit 
of the doubt must be given to freedom.” 

This position marks a middle road in American political thought. 
On the one hand, it rejects the extreme liberal position which denies 
the existence of recognizable ends beyond debate and views political 
science as the open market place of unrestricted advocacy. On the 
other hand, the Simon position rejects the doctrine of the far right 
which not only establishes ends beyond debate but curtails the free 
discussion of legitimate political differences and thus stultifies 
normal political growth and improvement. 

The famous list of subversive organizations published by the 
Department of Justice underlines the importance of our guaranteed 
freedoms by labeling “subversive” not only the Communist Party 
and Communist “fronts” but also organizations of the far right 
which are described as adopting “a policy of advocating or approv- 
ing the commission of acts of force and violence to deny others 
their rights under the Constitution of the United States.” Among the 
organizations so listed are: American Christian Nationalist Party, 


22Op. cit., p. 124. 
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Columbians, Knights of the White Camellia, Ku Klux Klan, Silver 
Shirt League of America, etc. 

President Eisenhower in a recent address to the Republican Party 
in Boston identified American political tradition with this middle 
road of ends beyond debate combined with freedom of discussion: 


We are one nation, gifted by God with the reason and the will to govern 
ourselves, and returning our thanks to Him by respecting His supreme crea- 
tion—the free individual. 

Here we stand. Here, also—if you will—are the plain moral precepts, 
which define our course and govern our conduct. 

We are one nation and one people. We—this American society—are not 
the product of some tentative, calculating, self-interested social contract or 
alliance between conflicting classes and sections. We are not some perilously 
balanced equation of political convenience in which labor plus farm plus 
capital plus management equals America. . . . 

We must even in our honest political fervor, fear neither partisan criticism 
nor self-criticism. For the pretense of perfection is not one of the marks 
of good public servants. . . . 

We are many things. We are liberal—for we do believe that, in judging 
his own daily welfare, each citizen, however humble, has greater wisdom 
than any government, however great. 

We are progressive—for we are less impressed with the difficulties we 
observed yesterday than the opportunities we envision tomorrow. 

And we are conservative—for we can conceive of no higher commission 
that history could have conferred upon us than that which we humbly bear— 
the preservation, in this time of tempest and of peril, of the spiritual values 
that alone give dignity and meaning to man’s pilgrimage on this earth.” 


The American Catholic Bishops last year subscribed to this middle 
position in describing political liberty: 


.. . The Christian view, then, avoids the opposing extremes of individual- 
ism and collectivism, both of which are grounded on false concepts of 
liberty—either the unfettered liberty of individualism, which gives the “indi- 
vidual” the right to ignore society; or the unfettered liberty of dictatorship, 
which gives the government the right to ignore the person by absorbing him 
into a race or class, thus destroying his freedom of choice. . . . 

Liberty in political life may be described as the condition in which the 
‘individual finds himéelf unhampered in the discharge of his duties and in 


the exercise of his rights." 


30New York Times, September 22, 1953. 
31[bid., November 22, 1953, p. 84. 
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These analyses of the middle ground in American political thought 
were summed up by Bishop Wright in his explanation of the com- 
mon good.” As against the tendency of political partisans to polarize 
at the extremes of individualism and collectivism, the common good 
is the standard under which the moderates of left and right can unite. 


... The time-tested philosophy of Christendom, blending the hope of Hebrew 
prophecy, the wisdom of Greek speculation, the sanity of Roman Law and 
the charity of Christian Revelation, had a phrase which provides the saving 
word. That philosphy spoke of a third good, with richly personal elements, 
yet truly public in its nature. That third good, conciliating and unifying, 
is more humane than the mere good of the State; it is more generous than 
the mere good of the individual. It is what the scholastic philosophers of 
Christendom and the founding fathers of America called the “common good.” 
. .. Such an appreciation of the “common good” which unites, as against— 
or, rather, as above—particular or factional or partisan goods which divide, 
would make possible the “Vital Center” for which certain political philoso- 
phers are pleading, a “Vital Center” which can exist only when honorable 
moderates of “Right” and “Left” prefer working with each other in behalf 
of the “common good” to working with extremists of their own respective 
camps, extremists who seek only the particular good after which their 
side aspires. 

The conscientious citizen who walks a little left of center, freed from the 
embarrassment of constant association with senseless revolutionaries, should 
be able to make common cause in the quest for the common good with the 
no less honorable citizen who steers his course a little right of center and is 
too often condemned as the friend of soulless reaction. 


Current vigorous efforts to achieve equitable control over Com- 
munist and other subversive menaces without sacrificing our tradi- 
tional freedoms indicate that we as a nation are approaching a new 
appreciation of our American political system. Atrocities committed 
in our lifetime in the name of political action in Nazi Germany and 
behind the Iron Curtain are a stark lesson in the basic requirements 
for legitimate government. The seven requirements published by the 
American Military Government in Germany are an example of the 
implicit in our tradition becoming explicit. The Attorney General’s 
list of subversive organizations and congressional legislation describ- 
ing Communist activities are valuable steps toward defining legiti- 
mate political activity. When our highest elected official states in 


32The Commonweal, December 26, 1952, pp. 299-301. 
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speech after speech that our political system is founded on a moral 
order designed by God and that our political operations demand the 
wisdom gained by free discussion, we as a people are pursuing a 
sound middle course. 

Along with our advances against polio and cancer we are ap- 
proaching a definition of perverted political principles. 





Even if we grant, as we can, that 
freedom is the great desideratum 
of human life, a great debate lies 
before us: will the men of the uni- 
versalizing intelligence and the 
romantic imagination or those 
dedicated to the actual lead us to 
freedom? 


THEOLOGY AND THE 
IMAGINATION I! 


The Evocative Symbol 
WILLIAM F. LYNCH 


I SHOULD LIKE TO FOCUS my small part in this discussion on symbol- 
ism immediately. I shall be interested, not in any kind of total 
exploration of the nature and values of the symbol, but in one delim- 
ited but major drive in the habits of symbolism as we know it in our 
generation. That major drive can be summarized at once in the fol- 
lowing way: the symbol is evocative, it looks to the creation and 
nurturing of energies, life, and aspirations at the interior of the 
human person. Its eye has become largely turned inward and not 
outward. It is in danger of taking a new and almost exclusively 
psychologistic path. Much of this major drive is fundamentally 
uninterested in “actuality.” It is in danger of letting the ideas of 
actuality, truth, event, disappear out of the symbol situation. 
This is a rough and tentative statement for exploration. Once 
again, it is not meant as an accurate and total summary of where 
we stand at the present moment in our civilization over against the 
symbol and symbolism. But the purpose of this Conference may be 


Epitor’s NOTE: This article was originally written as a paper for the Conference on 
Science, Philosophy and Religion at Harvard University, August 30-September 2, 1954, 
The subject of the Conference was “Symbolism and Society.” 
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well served if tentative positions are sharply taken and highlighted 
as a preliminary to our common debate. 

My own discussion will take the following simple form: a run- 
ning documentary and analytical summary of those evocative and 
non-actual drives in the contemporary concern about the symbol 
which I have already suggested as surely a problem and possibly 
a disease. It will receive its sharpest focus in a discussion of the 
tendency of the modern symbol to move into the areas of magic and 


manipulation. 


I 


It will help very much to begin with a simple, almost diagram- 
matic outline of the potentially double orientation of every symbol 
as this double orientation, evocative and transcendental, psycho- 
logical and “actual,” is proposed by Jacques Maritain: 


In the work of art . . . we meet with what can be called the direct sign 
(indicating an object) and the reverse sign (making manifest the sub- 
ject). . . . The letter A signifies the sound A, mourning signifies death. 
But the sign can also act in a reverse sense: while making manifest an 
object, it can—by an inverse or retroverse signification—denote the very 
subject, who makes use of this sign: his condition, his dispositions, his 
secrets which he does not even admit to himself—the subject being then 
taken as object by some observer.’ 


Note well that though we can reduce this pattern to a diagram 


object 


A 
i 


iS 


symbol 


Y 
subject 


we cannot reduce it to a simplicity, for the processes by which the 
discovered or created symbol flows out into actuality and back into 
the subject are extremely complicated. The objectivist with a passion 
for the referential value of the symbol would be overdoing his case 
were he to minimize its evocative qualities, or if he were to try to 


1Jacques Maritain, Ransoming the Time (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1941), 
p. 253. 
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establish some kind of awkward priority and posteriority in these 
outward and inward processes. Actually symbolic propositions and 
facts in art and religion either are capable of creating enormous 
echoes in the psyche or they are without human meaning; actually, 
too, it seems highly probable that the outward and the inward flow 
of the symbol, the cognitive and evocative, occur psychologically 
in the one act and need not be defended against any awkward de- 
scriptions of time sequences. 

Now two things may occur to disturb the complex balance of this 
single psychic act of cognition and evocation. Symbols may (though 
we will not for the moment go into the etiology of this situation) 
lose their human and evocative quality, and only retain an increas- 
ingly meaningless and nominalistic quality of reference to an object, 
of whatever kind of world it be. The symbol then becomes a dead 
formula, incapable of raising any repercussions in the human per- 
son. No sane man would praise this kind of symbol situation. 
Nevertheless, it is the larger point of this paper that it is an even 
more unfortunate situation when the flow of symbolic energy out 
into the actual and the objective comes to the dying point and we 
deal with symbols from the exclusive point of view of creating 
inward states in man, of providing spiritual and political energies 
and harmonies within him. Whether this latter is not indeed a 
great contemporary phenomenon and whether it can accomplish 
its goal are the questions cordially raised in these pages. 


A 


The literary imagination was hardly the first to disturb our deli- 
cate, diagrammatic balance in favor of psychologism (we cannot 
take the time here to review the history of ideas metaphysical and 
theological that led to the collapse in the West of the metaphysical 
and theological object). But the men who trade in the making of 
the life of the imagination are the final formers of our most habitual 
symbols and images—so that it is right to pick and choose first 
from their psychologistic habits. 

One thinks quickly of Proust and his cup of tea’ and of Proust 


2“T drink a second mouthful, in which I find nothing more than in the first, a third, 
which gives me rather less than the second. It is time to stop; the potion is losing its 
magic. It is plain that the object of my quest, the truth, lies not in the cup but in 
myself. The tea has called up in me, but does not itself understand, and can only repeat 
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and his bar of music:* the attempt in each case to win back, through 
fortunate sensation, to a memory or to a heaven-charged depth in 
the self; the return again and again to the symbol image, to this 
powerful, this evocative cup of tea; but my complaint is that there 
is no real interest in the tea, nor in the music; there is no real 
oscillation between these finite, human things and the dream of the 
past, so that the more the one would be plumbed, the more would 
the other, too. Indeed, there is the feeling that the actuality of these 
contemporary sensations is an obstacle to the invocation, the day- 
light of it is a too clear consciousness that must be overcome. These 
are secret, tenuous notes in the real world which help us to overcome 
reality, only open to an elite perceptiveness. There is here no high 
and muddy entrance into the actual, no theory of a deeper entrance 
into the actual, into the daylight world, in order to tie down a surer 
dream. If there is any digging here, it is a digging into the past 


indefinitely, with a gradual loss of strength, the same testimony; which I, too, cannot 
interpret, though I hope at least to be able to call upon the tea for it again and to 
find it there presently, intact and at my disposal, for my final enlightenment.”—Marcel 
Proust, Swann’s Way (New York: Modern Library, 1928), p. 55. 

3“The little phrase was associated still, in Swann’s mind, with his love for Odette. 
He felt clearly that this love was something to which there were no corresponding ex- 
ternal signs, whose meaning could not be proved by any but himself; he realised, too, 
that Odette’s qualities were not such as to justify his setting so high a value on the 
hours he spent in her company. And often, when the cold government of reason stood 
unchallenged, he would readily have ceased to sacrifice so many of his intellectual and 
social interests to this imaginary pleasure. But the little phrase, as soon as it struck 
his ear, had the power to liberate in him the room that was needed to contain it; the 
proportions of Swann’s soul were altered; a margin was left for a form of enjoyment 
which corresponded no more than his love for Odette to any external object, and yet 
was not, like his enjoyment of that love, purely individual, but assumed for him an 
objective reality superior to that of other concrete things. This thirst for an untasted 
charm, the little phrase would stimulate it anew in him, but without bringing him any 
definite gratification to assuage it. With the result that those parts of Swann’s soul in 
which the little phrase had obliterated all care for material interests, those human con- 
siderations which affect all men alike, were left bare by it, blank pages on which he was 
at liberty to inscribe the name of Odette. Moreover, where Odette’s affection might 
seem ever so little abrupt and disappointing, the little phrase would come to supflement 
it, to amalgamate with it its own mysterious essence. Wetching Swann’s face while he 
listened to the phrase, one would have said that he was inhaling an anaesthetic which 
allowed him to breathe more deeply. And the pleasure which the music gave him, 
which was shortly to create in him*a real longing, was in fact closely akin, at such 
moments, to the pleasure which he would have derived from experimenting with per- 
fumes, from entering into contact with a world for which we men were not created, 
which appears to lack form because our eyes cannot perceive it, to lack significance 
because it escapes our intelligence, to which we may attain by way of one sense only.” 


—Ibid., pp. 306-307. 
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and the self, never into the tea (we have said there is no true oscillat- 
ing movement—in the sense that Blackmur has put so well.)‘ This 
is the kind of fundamental fear of the resources of the thick and 
non-vague world of consciousness which finally made Jacques 
Riviére turn his back on the Symbolistes because of his own needs: 


The first of these needs, directly implied by all his criticism thus far (of 
Symbolism) is for the palpable . . . the work of art itself, just as its source 
in the material world, must even typographically be thick, long, “a cake of 
earth and stones,” no longer haunted by “blank pages,” nor built on “ab- 
sence,” or even “silence”; for these are not the things of man.° 


Wagner has taught us in an extensive way the uses of the symbol 
to evoke the dream, the uses of a tenuous real that must evade the 
note of the actual: 

. . . the ship which carries Isolde is not a ship in its own right, but only 
those aqueous and unfixed qualities which it shares with the lost beginnings 
of passion. As for the wind, it would ruin everything to know its velocity 
in knots.® 


And I think of Yeats in his pleading hymn to the magicians of the 
imagination to overcome the actuality of old age by building a new 
inward city in “Sailing to Byzantium”: 


O sages standing in God’s holy fire 

As in the gold mosaic of a wall, 

Come from the holy fire, perne in a gyre, 
And be the singing-masters of my soul. 
Consume my heart away; sick with desire 
And fastened to a dying animal 

It knows not what it is; and gather me 
Into the artifice of eternity. 


Once out of nature I shall never take 
My bodily form from any natural thing, 
But such a form as Grecian goldsmiths make 
4R. P. Blackmur, “Unappeasable and Peregrine:' Behavior and the Four Quartets,” 
THoucut, XXVI, No. 100 ‘Spring 1951), 63: “. . . his poem would seem to ‘tell us, 
with examples, that man’s ideals ought to be nourished by the cumulus of manifestations 
of the real into the actual (and of the actual into the real; for it is a reversible relation) .” 
5Bradford Cook, “Jacques Riviére and Symbolism,” in Yale French Studies (Symbol 
and Symbolism), No. 9, p. 109. 
®Francis Fergusson, The Idea of a Theater (New York: Doubleday Anchor Books, 
1953), p. 93. 
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Of hammered gold and gold enamelling 
To keep a drowsy Emperor awake; 
Or set upon a golden bough to sing 
To lords and ladies of Byzantium 


Of what is past, or passing, or to come.’ 


Indeed, there was through so many of the Symboliste theorists the 
note of a resort only to certain well-selected regions of the actual 
which could function (God knows why) magically. Magic, mystic- 
ism, esotericism, the occult, a new theosophy, were in the air.* The 
finite and the human reality was no longer being lived through or in; 
it was being manipulated, used, exploited. Let us call it the new 
scientific (almost mathematical) instrumentalization of the actual 
in the interest of the restoration of what André Gide’ himself called 
the Lost Paradise. The new poets had turned their backs on the old 
allegorical and conceptual poetry—no need to say that. But had 
not many of them, as Allen Tate” saw it, come back ironically to 


TW. B. Yeats, “Sailing to Byzantium,” Collected Poems (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1951), p. 192. 

8“Ces apercus suffisent 4 démontrer que la science et l’esprit moderne se préparent 
sans le savoir et sans le vouloir 4 une reconstitution de l’antique théosophie avec des 
instruments plus précis et sur une base plus solide. .. . Alors se confirmeront les paroles 


d'un écrit hermétique contemporain, et elles ne sembleront pas trop audacieuses a ceux 
qui ont pénétré assez profondement dans les traditions occultes pour soupconner leur 
merveilleuse unité: ‘La doctrine esotérique n’est pas seulement une science, une 
philosophie, une morale, une religion. Elle est la science, la philosophie, Ja morale, la 
religion dont toutes les autres ne sont que des préparations ou des dégénérescences, des 
expressions partielles ou faussées, selon qu’elles y acheminent ou en devient.’ ”—Schuré, 


préface des Grands Initiés, 1889. 
“Tl doit y avoir quelque chose d’occulte au fond de tous.”—Mallarmé, Les Mystéres 


dans les Lettres (1896). 
“Toute chose sacrée et qui veut demeurer sacrée s’enveloppe de mystére.”—Mallarmé, 


L’Art pour tous (1862). 
For other similar texts cf. Guy Michaud, La Doctrine Symboliste (Documents), Paris, 


1947. 

Triste race qui te disperseras sur cette terre de crépuscule et de priéres! le souvenir 
du Paradis perdu viendra désoler tes extases, du Paradis que tu rechercheras partout— 
dont viendront te reparler des prophétes—et des poétes, que voici, qui recueilleront 
pieusement déchirés da Livre immemorial ou se lisait la vérité qu'il faut connaitre.” 
“Le Poéte est celui qui regarde. Et que voit-il?—Ie Paradis.” “Car le Paradis est 
partout; n’en croyons pas les apparences. Les apparences sont imparfaites: elles bal- 
butient les vérités qu’elles recélent; le Poéte, a demi-mot, doit comprendre,—puis redire 
ces vérités.”—Michaud, ibid. 

10There is therefore a distinction to be drawn between a kind of writing in which 
allegorical meanings are fused with the material, and pure and explicit allegory. It is 
the difference between works of the creative imagination and the inferior works of the 
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the same pitfall, the instrumentalizing of the real in the interest of 
the useful, of some form of power? What is the organized shape and 
meaning of the human?—it did not matter. It was more important 
that symbol and human sensation should function in the interest 
of an inward peace and paradise. And this is precisely the issue 
I many times raise: the non-cognitive exploitation of symbols. If 
we insist that they be rooted in cognition and the restoration of the 
balance with whose description this paper began, it is not because 
we minimize the status and power of symbols; we very well recog- 
nize and acclaim their extraordinary power for creation and destruc- 


tion in human life. 


B 


There are many kinds of play for the imagination—and this is 
good, as long as it quite knows it is playing.’ And who would not 


practical will. The reader will recall my first proposition: the power of creating the 
inner meaning of experience is a quality of the imagination. It is not a construction of 
the will, that perpetual modernism through which, however vast may be the physical 
extent of the poet’s range, the poet ignores the whole of experience for some special 
interest. This modern literature of Platonism—a descriptive term used to set apart a 
kind of work in which the meanings are forced—carries with it its own critical apparatus. 
It is known at present as the revolutionary or social point of view. Since the rise of 
science it has been also the ‘capitalist’ point of view. For our whole culture seems to 
be obsessed by a kind of literature that is derivative of the allegorical mentality.”—Allen 
Tate, On the Limits of Poetry (New York: Swallow Press, 1948), pp. 98-99. 

“Mr. Richards’ theory of the relation between poetry and our beliefs about the world 
appears novel to some critics. It is the latest version of the allegorical, puritan and 
utilitarian theory of the arts—a theory that is rendered, by Mr. Richards, the more 
plausible because it seems to give to the arts a very serious attention. The British 
utilitarians, a century ago, frankly condemned them. So, with less candor, does Mr. 
Richards: his desperate efforts to make poetry, after all, useful, consist in justly re- 
ducing its ‘explanations’ to nonsense, and salvaging from the wreck a mysterious agency 
for ‘ordering our minds.’ ”—Ibid., pp. 107-108. 

11“Jmagination is beyond good and evil, but it is only with the help of imagination 
that I can become good or evil. Without imagination I remain an innocent animal, 
unable to become anything but what I really am. In order to become what I should 
become, therefore, I have to put my imagination to work, to limit its playful activities, 
to imagining those possibilities which, for me, are both permissible and real; if I ailow 
it to be the master and play exactly as it likes, then I shall remain in a dream-like 
state of imagining everything I might become, without getting around to ever becoming 
anything. But once imagination has done its work for me to the degree that, with its 
help, I have become what I should become, imagination has a right to demand its 
freedom to play without any limitations, for there is no longer any danger that I shall 
take its play seriously.-—W. H. Auden, “Balaam and the Ass: The Master-Servant 
Relationship in Literature,” THoucut, XXIX, No. 113 (Summer 1954), 260, 
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admit that the creation of inward energy, of an inward heaven and 
harmony, is also a blessed thing? But there are dangers in real 
illusions and escapes, when the play becomes increasingly serious. 
This occurs on a larger and larger scale as our culture goes in more 
and more for evocation and less and less for the cognitive. Let me 
illustrate this again, from what is surely a central passion in liter- 
ature, the writing of tragedy.” 

About tragedy, might we dare go along with the simple thesis 
that, wherever it has come off well and best, wherever, therefore, 
there is no discussion about the achievement (as with the Greeks), 
this achievement has been cognitive and actual. The dramatist, let 
us say in the Oedipus, has really faced into the finitude of man, to 
the finest point of helplessness, the collapse of human energy, death. 
It is by this facing, without distraction, into the exceedingly con- 
crete innards of what we may (for want of a better word!) call 
the finite structure of the finite and limited human situation that 
the extraordinary exaltations which belong to tragedy are evoked. 
Now exaltation can, indeed, only come from some form of the sub- 
lime but here the facts of the true tragic text indicate that the sub- 
limity is not in the greatness of man (his heroicity, his nobility in 
pain, etc.) but in the extraordinary depth of his finitude when it 
is, without distraction, really confronted. 

Put the shoe on the other foot and what happens? I would say, 
very bad tragedy. If you begin with the concept of exalted man, 
if you begin with the desire to produce exaltation in an audience 
through tragic symbols, most of the evidence of contemporary Amer- 
ican attempts at tragedy indicate that there will be two results: 
]. The sublimity of the true (and awesome) depths of the finite is 
turned into a flat and contemptible, a small and Manichaean reality 
that must be rebelled against by the human spirit, if indeed man is 
emotionally to secure any kind of salvation. 2. This human spirit 
must find greatness and exaltation in its own size and capacity for 
resentment. In the concrete texts this leads to an exaltation of human 


12The material on tragedy from a previous article (“Confusion in Our Theater,” 
Tuoucut, XXVI, No. 102 [Autumn 1951], 342 ff.) is here restated in the light of the 
question of the cognitive versus the purely evocative and because of the later necessity 
I meet in this paper of correlating the problem of tragedy with that of the freedom of the 
imagination. 
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energy, to protagonists who, far from cognitively discovering the 
finite, are chock-full of all those inauthentic energies that are found 
in the last acts of so much American tragedy. 

The modern tragic hero does very well with his confrontation 
of finitude, very well up to the last and finest point of finitude. 
But because fundamentally he cannot trust actuality and the con- 
scious sense of limit to lead him anywhere, he must turn away from 
this finest and last point to indulge in all the fierce and powerful 
gestures of the romantic hero.” I therefore take him as a kind of 


13The amount of energy still left at the conclusion of contemporary tragedy is really 
extraordinary: 

A. Examples from the dramatists: 1. Henrik Ibsen, Enemy of the People:—“The 
strongest man in the world is he who stands most alone.” 2. Maxwell Anderson, Win- 
terset:—“And Mio—Mio, my son—know this where you lie./ This is the glory of 
Earth-born men and women./ Not to cringe, never to yield, but standing/ Take 
defeat implacable and defiant/ Die unsubmitting.” 3. Clifford Odets, Till the Day 
I Die:—“Let him die/ Let him live.” 4. Odets, Awake and Sing:—Ralph. “Right 
here in the house! My days won’t be for nothing. Let Mom have the dough. I’m 
twenty-two and kickin’! I'll get along. Did Jake die for us to fight about nickels? 
No! The night he died I saw it like a thunderbolt. I saw he was dead and I was 
born! I swear to God I’m one week old!” 5. Paul Green, The Field God:—“We 
are God—Man is God. That’s the light, that’s the truth. It will set them free. 
And love shall abide among us to the end.” 

B. And I extract from the theoretical essays and books on the subject of tragedy the 
following romantic pearls. They are really incomparable: 

1. The theater in general is nothing but the place for the development of the human 
will. . . . What I do not see is a dramatic renaissance whose dawn has not 
been announced, as it were by some progress or some arousing of the will. 

. in tragedy is embodied the eternal contradiction between man’s weakness and 
his courage, his stupidity and his magnificence, his frailty and his strength. . . . 
Christianity trains men to endure evils, not to perform great actions. 

. ... suffering borne with dignity, with the indestructible strength of man’s spirit. 
. . . The truly tragic hero “will weep no more,” he “will endure.” The ecstasy 
is not to be shunned. At this height he is alone, unique and sufficient. This is 
tragic dignity. . . . The spiritual elevation that can come only when a hero has 
learned to find his strength within himself is the keystone of the structure of 
tragedy. . . . Eliot has written a dramatic poem, a metrical drama, but not a 
dramatic tragedy. His philosophical pattern is in relation to tragedy “ignoble”; 
like Samson, Thomas a Becket finds his strength not in himself but in God... . 
Such plays have a religious rather than a tragic ending. They offer consolation 
in a dogma, not, primarily, in the strength of man. 

. it somehow or other follows from the belief that man has a certain dignity, 
and even grandeur, that the sight of a man collapsing in evil circumstances is the 
most marvelous spectacle in the world. 

though life might be difficult and fate unintelligible, man had moral and 
emotional and intellectual qualities which could triumph over his fate or at least 
make him superior to it . . . though vanquished he need never be ignoble. 
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ultimate symbol of the dealings of so much of the modern imagina- 
tion with the limited and actual image or symbol. We cannot quite 
trust that the exploration of its full, finite concreteness will really 
lead us anywhere. We have, too often, to exploit its tenuous, non- 
cognitive, vague, suggestive power for the evoking of quick infinities 


in our souls. 


C 


A typical and more immediately relevant example of the central 
problem of the modern symbol is, of course, that of the symbol and 
belief, myth and belief, poetry and belief. There is no intention 
here of critically examining the final epistemology of this question 
or of proposing helpful and didactic solutions. Once again all that 
needs emphasis is the structure of the new symbolic situation into 
which we have been forced, the total pressure toward the inward 
evocation. 

At any rate, our belief in the referability of a good many symbols 
to an order of fact and truth collapsed somewhere. But because 
it is entirely clear to us that neither the soul nor civilization can 
endure without symbols or “myths,” we have insisted on keeping 
them, though they are now expected to operate on an exclusively 
psychological level. We have executed a good deal of sleight-of- 
hand and created a good number of intricate dichotomies in order 
to make this possible. The world of values, for example, has been 
neatly divorced from the world of fact and we need not, therefore, 
labor any more to keep the two laboriously related. Mr. Santayana 
has written several sentimental books to prove to us that this can 
and must be done, and certainly no one more than Mr. Santayana 
has been able to make the New Platonism sound more beautiful or 
more empty. But he had, of course, been long preceded by the emi- 
nent theologians of the nineteenth century, men like Auguste Saba- 
tier,’ and Alfred Firmin Loisy,”° who had devoted all their great 
’ talents to placing the credal symbols of Christianity within an invul- 
nerable world of value and invocation where they would not be open 


14Cf. Auguste Sabatier, Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion Based on Psychology and 
History (London: Hodder, 1897); and Religions of Authority and the Religion of the 
Spirit (London: Williams & Norgate, 1910). 

15Cf, Alfred Firmin Loisy, Religion et humanité (Paris, 1926). 
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to the attacks of history and science, or open to the need of refer- 
ability to the actual. 

In the realm of poetry, I. A. Richards has, of course, given us one 
of the classical documents that help to salvage the poets from being 
intricated too deeply in the question of belief."* He has very neatly 
provided us with a system of “objectless beliefs.” Edmund Wilson 
has provided us with similar materials (though I must say, accord- 
ing to a previous vein of reflection, that his theory of tragedy always 
struck me as non-cognitive, indeed: the picture of the Oedipus estab- 
lishing a harmony in the conflict of human drives, as poor Oedipus 
himself collapses all over the place, always seems quite funny and a 
possible subject for a good comedy). 

I prefer to conceive that any literary organism, far from ever 
being merely an evocative object, is something far more than an 
object, and that it is difficult to satisfy oneself with the traditional! 
esthetic of so many thinkers who continue to think entirely in such 
terms as those of “object,” “creation,” “making,” and beauty. Must 


we not come back finally to the fact, complicated to be sure and stated 
here in an oversimple form, that the poem is also a word, albeit a 
highly organic one? And if it be also a human word we are immedi- 


ately thrust back into another facet of the perpetually important 
problem of the double reference and direction of the symbol. We are 
indeed headed inevitably for some discussion of the question of 
poetry and belief, but this latter issue can be first viewed as only a 
phase of the even broader issue of poetry and meaning, poetry simply 
as a word that says something. 


16This is the way in which Mr. Richards justifies the “pseudo-statements” of poetry: 
“A pseudo-statement is a form of words which is justified entirely by its effect in releas- 
ing or organising our impulses and attitudes (due regard being had for the better or 
worse organisations of these inter se)”; and for the collapse of belief, his remedy is 
“to cut our pseudo-statements free from belief, and yet retain them, in this released state, 
as the main instruments by which we order our attitudes to one another and to the 
world. Not so desperate a remedy as may appear, for poetry conclusively shows that 
even the most important among our attitudes can be aroused and maintained without 
any belief entering it at all. Those of Tragedy, for example. We need no beliefs, and 
indeed we must have none, if we are to read King Lear. Pseudo-statements to which 
we attach no belief and statements proper such as science provides cannot conflict. 
It is only when we introduce illicit beliefs into poetry that danger arises. To do so is 
from this point of view a profanation of poetry.”—I. A. Richards, “Poetry and Beliefs,” 
from Critiques and Essays in Criticism, 1920-1948, selected by R. W. Stallman (New 
York: Ronald Press Company, 1949), pp. 330-331. 
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Surely it is the desire of man that all meaning be packed into an 
object, and that the object overcome the abstractions and inade- 
quacies of discursive thought, becoming an object of direct vision 
capable of arousing marvelous echoes and rest in the human soul. 
Thus it is inevitable that poetry should strain after a pure “logic of 
feeling,” or a pure “logic of the imagination,”—which was certainly 
what a man like Mallarmé was straining after. But the great ques- 
tion is whether, as we try to do this, we are not trying to do some- 
thing inhuman, or, better, non-human, and whether, in so doing, we 
are not restricting ourselves to one order of thinking, and that the 
order of pure sensibility, thus abandoning all those other propor- 
tional human expressions of actuality that might come to the enor- 
mous aid of sensibility. Perhaps this is what Eliot means when he 
says that Dante is the artist for the study of the modern poet, and 
this in a sense is the total burden of what is said by Francis Fergus- 
son in his two splendid books, The Idea of a Theater and Dante’s 
Drama of the Mind. 

We begin by saying, then, that there is no such thing as a pure 
literary object; it is also a word, that is the simplest thing we can 
say of it, and all the current interest in the medieval science of mean- 
ings, fourfold meanings, and levels of meaning, is only a refined 
expression of the possible worlds in which a word can function as 
such. Eliot puts the matter in a reasonable way when he says: 


The process of increasing self-consciousness—or, we may say, of increasing 
consciousness of language—has as its theoretical goal what we may call la 
poésie pure. I believe it to be a goal that cannot be reached. I believe that 
poetry is only poetry as long as it preserves some “impurity” in this sense: 
that is to say, as long as the subject matter is valued for its own sake.” 


And I add ancther effective summary from Denis de Rougemont: 


. . . the work of art is an object of which the raison d’étre necessary and 
sufficient is to signify, organically, and by means of its own structure. 
Whether it consists in a structure of meanings, or forms, or sounds, or ideas, 
the work of art has for its specific function the bribing of the attention, 
the magnetizing of the sensibility, the ensnaring—and at the same time it 
must orient existence toward something which transcends sounds and forms, 
or the words so assembled. It is a trap, but an orientated trap.”* 





7T, S. Eliot, “From Poe to Valéry,” Hudson Review, I, No. 3 (Autumn 1949), 327- 


342; see especially pp. 337-339. 
18Religion and the Mission of the Artist,” in Spiritual Prodlems in Contemporary 
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Once again let us admit that we all have a proper hankering to 
deal with objects, pure, self-enclosed objects that are the forms of 
pure vision and help us to explore ourselves. And as there must be 
meanings we cannot help but hanker that the meanings really get 
into the words and not “transcend” them. This is only another way 
of saying an even more important thing, that we long for the union 
of our total human and terrestrial actuality with a world of mean- 
ings. We would like our world to signify without becoming less 
actual for doing so, without being reduced to a sign or a meaning. 

If we have not yet become sensitive enough to the reductionism 
of the actual that we have got used to calling psychologism, if we 
have not yet quite seen that there is such a thing as scraping the bot- 
tom of the barrel in that direction, at least we had long ago developed 
a profound distaste for that other and reverse form of reductionism 
which consists in reducing the real and terrestrial to pure meaning. 

We have a perfectly understandable horror of being reduced, 
either ourselves or our world, to a set of symbols or illustrations or 
meanings. The issue then is not only to recover, if we can, the out- 
ward directions, the true meaning, the real commitment of a set of 
symbols that may again actuate spiritual and political life. The real 
and final issue is to discover such symbols as can do all this and yet 
keep the tang and the density of actuality. It is necessary that, if 
Beatrice again become a symbol, she should not become a roman- 
ticized shadow full of cheaper and quicker magics, but should retain 
all the human actuality of the woman of Florence. It is only by re- 
covering a profound identity of the actual and the symbol that we 
will overcome our current temptations to magic and psychologism. 
And when we say “magic” we need no longer think in terms only 
of the sophisticated work of an elite poetic sensibility; as these things 
always do, this superior magic has penetrated, in a more vulgar 
form, to the level of popular culture where the people themselves are 
being daily inoculated with enormous doses of charms, tricks, and 
potions—of such a kind as hide the true face of the finite from them 
and induct them quickly into false heavens «nd cheap infinities. But 
we shall return to this critical point a little later; it is only inserted 
here that the sense of our argument may be felt thus early in its 
widest implications. 


Literature, edited by Stanley Romaine Hopper (New York: The Institute for Religious 
and Social Studies, 1952), p. 176. 
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The correlations, identities, separations, enforced dichotomies 
between actuality and symbolism have always presented our civil- 
ization with a series of crises; we are not the first to confront such a 
crisis (though its range and depth may very well be in our case un- 
precedented). If we here cite some examples from the history of 
scriptural exegesis, it is, first of all, by way of illustrating our prob- 
lem, but it is, secondly, good to remember that this was the first large 
ground on which our own current crisis was worked out for the 
human imagination. 

The exegesis of the Bible had met its own crisis. It had passed 
through periods of the temptation to reduce the literal meaning, the 
“letter,” the actual historical event, the gesta, to a shadow or to a 
meaninglessness that could provoke meaning (if only the disturbing 
actualities were eliminated! ). Beryl Smalley” compares this period’s 
attitude to the literal historical text as an affair of “stepping through 
the looking glass,” like Alice herself, of looking through the text 
and not into it. 

But by the time of the thirteenth century, the tide had swung full 
and permanently around to the centrality of the literal text and 
history as a source and foundation for all allegorical, tropological, 
and anagogical meanings. Thomas Docking speaks in his lectures 
at Oxford of the “subtle, noble literal sense.” In an earlier day St. 
Gregory had decided that the measurements of the Temple made no 
precise sense (they would make the door bigger than the walls!), and 
rightly made no sense, the argument seemed to be, because it would 
only be by a proper vagueness, that this house could function to 
represent, on higher levels, a tabernacle, a sanctuary, a city. But 
Hugh of St. Victor, a better textualist, corrected the measurements 
to make physical sense, so that it was, after all, out of the dense and 
precise reality of an actual human house that the original writer 
did indeed draw his splendid meanings. Nor did the commentators 
hesitate to identify the symbolized passion of Christ with all the 
crude reality of Noah being seen naked and derided by his son. With 
Christ Himself they had, of course, <, pre-eminent theological warrant 
for not leaping too quickly (and magically!) out of the facts of His 
life and personality to grasp some vague Godhead. No one had 





19Beryl Smalley, The Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1941). 
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ever cared much about the precise details of the life of Apollo (who 
was indeed entirely symbol) but Christian spirituality doted on every 
detail, in all its density, of the life and passion of Christ, where the 
actuality and the thing signified were so completely one. 

To get the real into the actual is, again according to the phrasing 
of Blackmur, the whole burden of our plaint. First of all, this en- 
tails a new respect for the real and a growing contempt for pure 
psychologism; and then a new contempt for magic and tenuosity 
over against a respect for the actual and for density—for in what 
other world must we live? 

But one more word on this legitimate passion of ours that the 
signs of meaning be located in immediate objects of vision, so that 
there be no need of leaving the latter to get to the former. Kierke- 
gaard has given us his warning that there are two forms of the im- 
mediate, with a great abyss between them. The first is the immediate 
of the aesthetic man, the man of sheer sensibility, who by luck, by 
chance, by genius, by non-decision, by making all things the Platonic 
occasion for the creation or the evoking of beauty, releases us from 
the Ixion wheel of struggle. To begin there is understandable for 
man; it is a kind of natural childhood for the artist. But if one is to 
rise to a new and final form of immediacy, that of Faith, where again 
but on a higher level and for different reasons, the strains of the will 
and the discursive reason may again be abandoned, it will only be 
through a mediating stage of the ethical—where evocative beauty is 
no longer the absolute, but beauty is chosen over beauty in the name 
of good, where decision and the finite terms of my existence press 
down in quarreling forms upon the soul. 

I mean this in part as an analogy. Many men have been critical 
of the insertion of real meaning or belief into our symbols. Now 
this insertion really involves a twofold discussion: 1. It involves the 
descent of the historical forms of Christian belief into natural sym- 
bolism in such a way that some organic union really emerges from 
the descent. Here we have to do with the question really of the rela- 
tion between historical and natural symbolism, and we shall have 
something to say about that in our next section. 2. But what of the 
men and symbol makers who do not believe and who are obligated 
to make the ascent but are still closed in the self-enclosed, evocative 
symbol? Are there now, in this roughest of moments of human 
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history, certain things we can now at last, without hesitation, say 
to them? 

a) We are, I think, now entitled to say first to them that they 
no longer have the right to remain in this initial and easy ini- 
me/liacy of pure sensibility. We can no longer go any further in 
this direction, or in the direction of the bottom of the barrel of the 
psyche. Or better: even if we could, it would make no difference; 
we begin to be alive to a new awareness that there lie so many dead 
ends. We are all, I should say, dedicated to the idea of the freedom 
of the imagination. But freedom of sensibility is not a mature free- 
dom for the imagination and requires moving on. 

b) If this new adventure in order is to be successful, it must 
pay the price of passing through many painful mediating stages. 
The new symbol makers must consent to using all the intellectual 
resources that belong to man, all the possible levels of human dis- 
course (in order that their symbols may reach a level of conviction, 
and not of manipulation of souls, a level of meaning which the 
medievalists contained under quid credas). They must also make 
many moral decisions and commitments; I do not mean they must 
become propagandists (but they must pass beyond first immediacies 
of “beauty”—a word we could often do without—and pass through 
the world of good and evil, through the world of “tropological” 
meaning, through the actual human world which always requires 
decision and rejection, the order which the medievalists called quid 
agas). Here the imagination, since it deals more than anywhere else 
with the concrete materials of the actual, will feel that, by entering 
into such an order as this, it is losing its freedom. And this indeed, 
this fear of the loss of freedom in the face of the finite actual, is 
perhaps the great crisis for the modern imagination. 

There will be many feintings before this crisis gets solved. Some- 
times there is the feinting in the direction of the dialectic, the ves 
and no of André Gide, the desire to taste everything in its own pure 
taste, unpolluted by any other taste. It is the uncommitted free- 
dom that speaks ironically in terms of the detachment of the poor 
man of the Gospel. Another feint away from the problem is that of 
Scobie in Graham Greene’s The Heart of the Matter, where the 
evasion of the imagination lies in a description of its own tragic 
helplessness to commit itself. Scobie pities his wife and he pities 
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the other woman and he pities God and, standing thus completely 
outside of himself, he offers his damnation to God, proposing to 
choose without choice. In the one case it is the dialectic, in another 
it is pity, that keeps the imagination in the initial immediate of 
freedom, within one of the manifold ruses of the aesthetic man of 
Kierkegaard. 

Let it be said again that one of the great fears of the modern 
imagination is that it will lose its freedom if it inserts itself with 
decision into the limited actual world. Allow me to take a minor 
risk. I would propose that the great debate we must work out is 
whether the imagination wins its freedom by seeking quick infinities 
through the rapid and clever manipulation of the finite—or does it 
win it by passing through all the rigors, densities, limitations, and 
decisions of the actual.” And this debate has application to both 


20There will be less danger of the basic point of this paper being misunderstood if 

some examples and fields of application of this idea of freedom through the limited 
actual are suggested, though all of these examples are to be put not into univocal but 
into analogical relation with one another: 

1. When I speak of this idea in relation to poetry and the literary imagination no 
restriction of these to “detail,” “Realism,” or actual history is intended. And the creative 
imagination will always devise its own actuality. But poetic insight must have as its 
source and its gate some form of the real. For pure, creative freedom to declare its 
independence of this gate is sheer pretense. 

2. The clinical psychiatrist could certainly provide scientific materials for our gen- 
eralities here. If so much if not all mental disease involves a flight from reality and 
a regarding it as hostile, then health and freedom come from exploring reality as 
friend and with definiteness. 

3. The precisions in dogma of the Church are the counterpart, on the theological 
level, of this general epistemology of the precise actual. They have always been the 
scurce of, and never obstacle to, the profoundest and freest mystical achievements of 
giant souls such as St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross. Simply to call the man of 
dcegma dogmatic and non-free is only a discourteous refusal even to discuss the terms 
of the debate we have outlined. Only if dogma prevented the full growth of the soul 
and society would it be intolerant. For an elaboration of this difference between dogma 
and ideology cf. infra, n. 25. 

4. There are many signs that what little glory is left in this country for the title 
“intellectual” is passing from the “creatively free” and alienated mind to the hardheaded 
thinker who will work out our tremendous socio-spiritual problems on the basis of 
facts, science, knowledge. Thus, if we make an appeal for the restoration of the human 
person in the midst of an overwhelming technology, it would be unfortunate were this 
to be interpreted as a retreat to a vague, isolated and manichaean personalism rather 
than as an appeal to all the resourcefulness of the most hardheaded economists, cultural 
analysts and the theologians among us to free us not from but within a thoroughly 
existential situation. 

5. Our last example is simple but perhaps important. On the international scene, 
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our intellectual and our vulgar cultures, for, though these were never 
divided by so terrible an abyss of misunderstanding, yet they are 
tied together by ditferent levels of this common problem of the 
path to freedom and joy. Between Hollywood and some of the 
secret desires of the more sophisticated symbol makers (in both cul- 
ture and politics) there is a secret but real kinship. 

These present pages are meant to be a brief sketch of possible 
modern applications of the ways in which for us the medieval theory 
of fourfold levels of meaning for images and symbols will make 
some sense—and will give some kind of depth and conviction to our 
symbols and myths. So many lines have been given to the analogy 
from Kierkegaard and the idea of the penetration into the finite 
actual because I conceive it to be the modern counterpart of the 
problem raised by the tropological level of the medieval image. To 
use the language of the “freedom of the imagination” and “confident 
penetration of the limited finite” avoids, and properly avoids, the 
pejorative connotations of the phrase, sensus moralis or quid agas. 
The poetic or symbolic imagination is not didactic or moralistic but 
it is completely moral in the sense of human when it chooses the 
actual, and, within the actual, the actual over the actual. 

What of the level of belief (quid credas) in the symbol. Let me 
put one suggestion here succinctly. The words, “actual” and “actu- 
ality” and “limited finite,” have been recurring like a litany through 
this paper. But with malice aforethought. For the temptation for 
our imaginations these days is the temptation to Manichaeism, to 
a contemning of the actual, a fear of the finite, a distrust of the 
potency of the limited thing or moment or image—correspondingly, 
there is the temptation to escape, to cover the face of the finite with 
a superficial charm, and to create quick compensating heavens. Now 
if I may give a limited definition for the purposes of this paper, 
the order of belief called Christology is a belief in the capacity of 
the human actual, if we imagine and live through it, to lead some- 


where. The essential meaning of Christ is that He rejected the way 


4 
the tactical ability of the Soviet is unlimited; it deploys in a kind of moral infinite, 
like a dancer in infinite space, ready to move and to strike in a morally unarticulated 
world. The West, on the other hand, is in principle dedicated to limit in choice and 
action. The battle, therefore, is, so far as instrumental freedom goes, another David 
and Goliath situation. But what is deeper down involved is the eternal debate between 
the power of real being versus a vacuous infinite. 
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of tricks and magic and power and quick infinities as redeeming 
ways and chose instead to walk through the mysteries of man (thus 
I refer to the actualities of man and all the stages of human life) 
as a way into God. Thus all Christians talk about the “mysteries 
of Christ” but they do not talk enough about the mysteries, I mean 
the realities, of man—through which He, Christ, walked and im- 
agined as a path to freedom and the infinite. It is easy enough to 
believe in the virtue of infinities, but it is harder to trust in the finite 
and the actual as a way to them. A properly understood Christology 
should provide the theological energy required for that penetration 
for which we no longer seem to have the heart or the energy. I do 
not say that Christology must get into the poem or the symbol, but 
what we may call the Christic act, the act of athletic and confident 
penetration of limit, of the actual, and the human, can again become 
the model and energizer for the poetic imagination and for the total 
act and attitude of any human culture. What other firmer quid 
credas could there be for the poet or for popular culture? 

Let us be very frank to acknowledge that such words as “belief” 
and “faith” have come to have the connotation of the irrelevant and 
the extrinsic so far as the life of the poetic and symbolic imagina- 
tion is concerned. And they are so often taken themselves as rather 
magical and compensatory attitudes which might somehow make up 
for the flatness or the horror of the finite. Well, I am simply not 
talking about such belief and such faith. Rather I am thinking of 
the true Christian action which is the dynamic story of the pene- 
tration of the finite usque ad mortem, and the redemption of the 
actual; it is not a story of redemption from the actual. The greatest 
task before us is the restoration of confidence in the human and in 
the concretions of our limited world, a confidence in the power even 
of our weakness and our death, with the mud that goes with the one 
and the blood that goes with the other. All we are ultimately saying, 
therefore, is that we are indeed living in a Manichaean period of 
alienation, and that we must not now, in our anxiety, choose symbols, 
in the name whether of béauty, or evocation, or successful politics, 
which will only exacerbate our present situation. 


D 


There was a promise in our last section to examine the burden 
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that rests upon the men of belief, those in our civilization who think 
they possess points of referability and commitment for our symbols, 
to make a descent and to contact the natural images of the human 
imagination. It would be a pitiful affair, indeed, not to say pitiless, 
if they satisfied themselves pretentiously with some easy and satiric 
appraisal of evocation. For, after all, evocation, we can agree, is 
the only thing that really matters, whether for the poet or the 
Christian. Our only possible quarrel is with those fine spirits among 
the Symbolistes or those vulgar spirits in Hollywood, who have, in 
sophisticated or vulgar mode—at any rate, by non-cognitive modes— 
corrupted the idea of evocation. All that I wish to say at this present 
stage of our discussion is that this idea remains corrupted as long 
as it is not an evocation by and toward the actual and the historical. 
In brief, then, I should like now to look at the differences and the 
relations between historical and natural symbolism. And we may 
briefly define the men of belief as those who, with every concomitant 
obligation, believe in and possess historical symbols. 

If it is permitted for a moment to talk on the level of the vocabu- 
lary of Jung, let us look at the symbol-forming archetypes in the 
soul. These centers of energy and of images push out an incredible 
history of myths and symbols. These are all, in a measure, distinct 
but finally they are all indistinct. There is no longer a Hero, but 
a Hero of a Thousand Faces, serving their purpose all, but who cares 
who was the second cousin of any of them; or who cares too much 
whether the actual hair of the Prince or Princess was henna or black. 
As Mr. Auden says, it is important that Tristan should not be an 
actual man, or Iseult an actual woman; they must have picked each 
others’ numbers out of a hat. 

A purely natural symbol is best left anonymous. There is Kierke- 
gaard’s distinction between the Socratic occasion and the Christian 
moment. In the spirituality of the occasion, the eternal may be 
contacted everywhere, through everything; in the spirituality of the 
moment, it is only in this moment, this thing, this person. If Apollo 
and Christ are occasions, they are identica!. But actually nobody is 
ever asked to love Apollo, and nobody has the slightest interest in 
his cousins—or in any other part of his “actuality.” Here the scholar 
must examine Christian spirituality: it pours endlessly over the con- 
cretions of Palestine, every step, every word, every limited movement 
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of the Hero. The love of love is over with. The question Christ asks 
Peter is “Lovest thou me?” 

It has been suggested earlier that the surrender of an initial free- 
dom for the entrance of the imagination into the exploration of the 
limited is the necessary condition of a higher freedom. Something 
similar is now true of the surrender of the imagination to historical] 
symbolism. On the surface this surrender is an abandonment of 
freedom. It is a temporary rejection of the universality of the 
Eternal Idea (found everywhere, with occasion everywhere, and com- 
mitments nowhere) and the bewildering efflorescence of the arche- 
typal inward form—and an acceptance of the precise, limited, singu- 
lar, and absolutely unique event (with all that that means for scandal 
to the mathematical intelligence and the universal faculty of fan- 
tasy). But I think it is a plausible proposition that the natural sym- 
bolic powers of the religious imagination began to wither and 
collapse with the collapse of the historical and dogmatic symbol in 


the seventeenth century.” And the reverse is also true, according 
if g 


to the brilliant analysis of Jean Daniélou in his “The Problem of 
Symbolism” :* for the historical symbol, finally, does not at all cancel 
out the glories of the natural symbol, but rather assumes it all up 


to its own level of actuality, devotion, and commitment. Level after 
level that was once repetitive and anonymous, or vague and search- 
ing for form and reality, now shares in the uniqueness and his- 
toricity of true events. (a) The types or figures, the half-history, 
of the Old Testament became completely history: for Christ is its 
lamb, its brazen serpent, arc, ram which Isaac saw, cloud by day, 
pillar of flame by night, promised land, tree of life, cluster of grapes, 
manna, and many things besides; (b) and the force which could 
have evaporated out of natural symbols—it threatens again to do so 
with us despite our frantic concern—is vitalized as these symbols 
are raised to levels of historical commitment they could never have 
aroused: for Christ is water, gold, butter, food, a harp, a dove, the 
day, a house, horseman, merchant, fig, gate, stone, book, wood, light, 


21Cf. Malcolm Ross, “Fixed Stars and Living Motion in Poetry,” THoucut, XXVII, 
No. 106 (Autumn 1952), 381-399; and his “History and Poetry,” THoucut, XXVI, No. 
102 (Autumn 1951), 426-442. 

22Jean Daniélou, “The Problem of Symbolism,” THoucut, XXV, No. 98 (September 
1950), 423-440. 
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medicine, oil, bread, arrow, salt, turtle, risen sun, way, and many 
things besides.” 

Surely, all purely human history is made by men, but there is a 
sense in which the archetypal and image-forming forms of the soul 
can never make history or by themselves climb up to its level of 
actuality and uniqueness. Is there not a sense in which the imagina- 
tion of the sleeping Earwicker of Joyce courses through universal 
history and finds in it, or makes in it, the expressions, on every level, 
of all its own great forms?—and yet there is no history in it. Do not 
these interior forms and desires always threaten to destroy history 
by reducing it to their own structures—as perhaps Thomas Mann 
does in his story of Joseph?” I hesitate to give a cruder example 
of this particular form of reductionism, lest again we do injustice 
to the finer spirits. But it will not be misunderstood. One day I saw 
a movie which contained perhaps the ultimate example of how the 
imagination can throw all the orders of reality together into a com- 
mon pot and exploit them for its own manipulating, emotional pur- 
poses. The name of the circus movie was “The Greatest Show on 
Earth.” In the scene that sticks in the memory, a circus crescendo 
had arrived; the elephants pranced in glory; on their backs were 
sets of American beauties, clad in very little; and the band was 
blaring. It was blaring ““O Come Let Us Adore Him.” 

Perhaps, though, we really get at some of the more crucial pin- 
points of this discussion by making two observations: 

1. We have just passed through a whole long era of history during 
which the historical had come to take on the connotation of the primi- 
tive. The historical and actual symbols of Christianity had come to 
be looked on as vulgarizations of the work of what we have earlier 


23Chosen from the endless Christic symbolism one might rapidly review by scanning 
indexes XLVI-XLIX of Migne’s Patrology. 

24Jean Daniélou (op. cit., pp. 438-439) points out the corresponding danger in the 
tendency of the allegorical imagination to reduce everything to an illustration «f Idea: 
“Philo of Alexandria looked at the realities of the Old Testament and, instead of seeing 
in them the figure of eschatological events, came to view them as the image of cosmic 
realities. With him the history of Moses turns into a myth, into an image of the life of 
the universe or the ideal model of the soul, and down to the very last degree the his- 
torical signification of the book has disappeared. . . . The relation between myth and 
revelation, therefore, involves a perpetual tension. Revelation needs cosmic symbolism 
if it is to take hold of the vitality of reality with a new grip, but it must always be on 
its guard against allowing itself to be assimilated by this symbolism.” 
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been calling the mathematical intelligence and the psychologistic, 
indeed the divine and autonomous, imagination. But it should be a 
lesson for us to remember the curious twists and reversals in the 
scholarship of what is “primitive” and what “sophisticated.” Cer- 
tainly Philo thought his “rational” version of scriptural exegesis a 
more sophisticated one than that of his earlier, actualizing Jewish 
brethren. But just as certainly, later Christian exegetes, with their 
emphasis upon the creative littera and history of the text, thought 
they were moving away from the primitivism of many philosophers 
and Alice-in-the-looking-glass commentators. I have the feeling that 
we are again on the rebound toward the actualities of history and 
shall soon conceive ourselves as having overcome another—and this 
time Cartesian—period of the primitive. At any rate, we should be a 
little more on our guard against the superficial fascinations of words 
—and the moods that go with them—like the primitive and the 
sophisticated. 

We shall probably come quickly to suspect a little less the precise 
decisions of God that are represented by the historical symbolism of 
Christianity. And be scandalized a little less. For the actions of God 
have, indeed, always been scandalously precise, picking things, and 
shapes, times, places, and people. Perhaps the most disconcerting 


example is the way in which He chooses that His ultimate place of 
worship be made in the early pages of the Old Testament (Exodus 


25: 9 ff): 


According to all the likeness of the tabernacle 
which I will shew thee, and of all the vessels for the 
service thereof: and thus you shall make it: 


Frame an ark of setim wood, the length whereof 
shall be of two cubits and a half: the breadth, a 
cubit and a half: the height, likewise, a cubit and 
a half. 


And thou shalt overlay it with the purest gold 
within and without: and over it thou shalt make a 
golden crown round about: 


And four golden rings, which thou shalt put at 
the four corners of the ark: let two rings be on 
the one side, and two on the other. 
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Thou shalt make bars also of setim wood, and 
shalt overlay them with gold. 


And thou shalt put them in through the rings 
that are in the sides of the ark, that it may be 
carried on them. 


And they shall be always in the rings, neither 
shall they at any time be drawn out of them. 


And thou shalt ‘put in the ark the testimony 
which I will give you. 


Thou shalt make also a propitiatory of the purest 
gold: the length thereof shall be two cubits and a 


half, and the breadth a cubit and a half. 


Thou shalt make also two cherubims of beaten 
gold, on the two sides of the oracle. 


Ete., etc. 


This is surely a long call from the death of actuality in the imagina- 
tion of Wagner (who, you recall, would have had scant respect for 
ship measurements and precise knottage) or in the imagination of 
Poe (about whom Allen Tate goes so far as to say: “‘No other writer 
in England or the United States, or, so far as I know in France, went 
so far as Poe in his vision of dehumanized man’”’). It is also very far 
from the complete romanticization of love in the cinema, where an 
actual woman would not stand a chance. And as for the precise 
modes of death among us, how these are concealed in the fog of a too 
quick beauty, we can reread the too pitiless satire of Evelyn Waugh, 
The Loved One. 

2. So much in general for the debate that goes on among us, at 
least subconsciously, on the equation between history and primitivism 
in the making of myths and symbols. The second crucial pinpoint 
which disturbs us is that of the freedom of the imagination, which we 
subtly conceive to be impossible if, abandoning for a time the high 
path of the priestly, magical, and “creative” imagination, we take 
instead the low path of the historical and the actual. I have said this 
before, but should like to close with a few further repetitive notes on 
this critical question. 

How shall we be free? We put this discussion on the right level by 
agreeing all of us—as we surely do—that freedom is the only thing 
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that matters. And perhaps its highest form is the freedom of the 
imagination. The worrisome people might think here of nothing but 
the sexual imagination, and might drag us down to discussing this 
issue on the least important level of freedom. For on this level there 


is no problem in liberating the imagination; at least, no effort is 
involved. No, when I speak of the freedom of the imagination, I 
speak of it as the prime vocation of the human race, as the occupation 
of the poet and the saint; just as we can conceive the rigidities and 
fixities of the imagination to be one of the great sources of all our 
sicknesses, and of our idolatries.” 


25The passage through the finite structures of the human, together with all the decisions 
and commitments this passage involves, has in an earlier note (n. 20 supra) been pro- 
posed as the existential path to freedom. But commitment does not mean rigidity or 
slavery. Two forms of the latter are, on the level of the person, neurosis, and, on the 
level of the social group, the ideological idea or program. Neurosis is basically a 
manichaean distrust of, or failure to grasp, the profound worthwhileness of the funda- 
mental abyss of being that is the human self—only there can security and tranquillity 
be founded—below all absolute identifications and superficial definitions of the self 
with precise categories. A neurotic age, an age of anxiety, loses this contact with 
being and in counteraction establishes all sorts of rigid and absolute defenses in the 
soul, defenses which must be held to at any cost against the entrance of God or man 
into unworthy depths. In society an ideology does the same thing. Like the soul itself, 
human history is a brilliant, efforating process, pushing man toward a freedom and 
total consciousness that can only be consummated in God. But the ideologist selects 
a single, narrow form, let it be race, blood, class, big business, big labor, big agricul- 
ture, a political party, a single politician, the man on the white horse, and imposes 
it, as restricting, totally defining force, on the whole of this rich, pluralistic reality. 

How shall freedom reconcile these two superficially irreconcilable paths to freedom, 
one through the precise and dense actual and the other through a way that defies all 
precise limits? By love, Dante tells us, which moves committedly through all the real 
forms of being but as a pilgrim moving on: “The natural thirst which nothing ever 
sates except that water which the woman of Samaria demanded as a grace.” There is 
only one exception to this movement, and as exception it is still a scandal and a 
stumbling block for the liberal soul. I mean the mystery of Christ, in which the Church 
participates, and again I cite the question: “Peter,.lovest thou Me?” He did not ask 
the purely Socratic question of the Symposium: “Do you love all the lilies of the field, 
all fair actions, all good institutions?” But even here and above all here, there is, 
finally, no exception—if the mind once committedly take Him as exception. For if 
Christ is, indeed, the one precise way to the fullness of being, consciousness and liberty 
which is the Father, He is both narrow and universal: “If I be lifted up, I shall draw 
all things to me,” without the loss or diminution of any real fact, drive or value in 
yeur souls, your society or your history. 

This seems to be the only ground properly to take against the liberal consciousness, 
a ground which is a passion for freedom and actuality far greater than the liberal 
passion. But it is also a ground to be taken against all those Catholics who would reduce 
Christ or Catholicism to an ideology, to some identification of the Good Tidings with 
a tribal instinct or particular form of politics or politician. 
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In a word, my attitude toward the “liberation of the imagination” 
is, to put it mildly, that I am heartily, passionately, and theologically 
for it, in the same sense that—and because—I am in theology a 
Christian. The only thing at issue, therefore, is the incredibly diff- 
cult one of how we shall get to that point of liberation. Certainly it 
is no game for a child. It requires more than the resources of a 
Jungian psychologism and magic; it requires, in addition, all the 
resources of the actualities of nature and the historicity of grace. To 
conceive, in fact, that Christian theology (quid credas) has any other 
goal but this freedom of which we speak is to talk of it as something 
other than it is. 

Northrop Frye seems always intent on telling us that poetry (1 
think he also means the free creative spirit of the poetic imagination) 
has “an authority which cannot be overruled by any other aspect of 
human activity.” If I do him no injustice, he cannot help but regard 
theology as another special, isolated, and narrower field of human 
activity. This writer must confess that he simply cannot think accord- 
ing to this departmentalized mode. He has no objection, again to put 
it mildly, to the full exercise of fantasy, and to the free creative 
exercise of the poets’ “Let this be,” or to the full exploration of the 
forms of the psyche. All that I wish to add in this paper to such a 
“no objection” is that I wish to equate the problem of freedom with 
the problem of tragedy. Neither problem is solved, neither freedom 
nor tragedy achieved finally, without the imagination consenting to 
enter into the dread gate of the actual, finite, limited human situation. 
(Here we are speaking not only of the poet but of the people who, 
in their total cultural act, are pretty badly off right now.) To ask 
the creative imagination so to enter sounds indeed like the end of 
freedom. I do not conceive ‘that it is, but I do believe it canhot be 
done without courage and belief. That belief is what I call Christ- 
ology; for being God, and creative indeed, He did not think it rob- 
bery that He should take on the form of a servant. 





There is a difference between 
“rhetoric” and honest, critical 
analysis. Many hasty rhetoricians 
say that the American Catholic 
scholar’s usefulness to the gen- 
eral academic community is in 
inverse ratio to his religious con- 
victions. This analysis disagrees. 


FREEDOM AND EDUCATION III 


Catholicism and Academic Freedom 


CHARLES DONAHUE 


AN INTERESTING BY-PRODUCT of recent discussions of academic free- 
dom has been the charge, raised more frequently in private conversa- 
tion and in oral discussion than in print, that religious conviction 
limits intellectual freedom. Where the conviction is merely private— 
so the charge seems to run—the limitation may not be too serious. 
But where, as in the case of a Catholic, religious conviction leads to 
the acceptance of a teaching authority outside the individual, surely 
all pretense to intellectual liberty has been abandoned, for the Cath- 
olic accepts not only doctrine as defined now but potentially all doc- 
trine that may be defined in the future. Surely, here is an intellectual 
servitude comparable, it has been darkly hinted, only to the Party 
member’s servitude to the Kremlin. If this:is true, it follows that the 
Catholic scholar’s usefulness to the general academic community is 
in inverse ratio to the intensity of his religious convictions; and, as 
for Catholic academic communities, it is impossible to see how they 
can be concerned with a disinterested search for truth. Such places, 
it is hinted again, may be tolerated, but they are not really a neces- 
sary or useful element in the larger academic life of the nation. 

In general, it is perhaps better not to reply directly to silly or out- 
rageous accusations. The Catholic body will not be mistaken, I think, 
in trusting that the fairmindedness of the American nation in general 
and of the academic community in particular will come to see the in- 
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justice of such charges when, in time, we can make more apparent the 
meaning of a flourishing Catholic intellectual life in a democratic 
and pluralist society. No one concerned thinks that such a florescence 
as I have in mind actually exists in America today; but there are 
hopeful signs that it may be on the way, and such suspicions as non- 
Catholic fellow citizens of good will entertain will, it is reasonable to 
hope, be finally quieted by events. Meanwhile, colloquy is never out 
of place in a pluralist society. At a time when academic freedom is 
being discussed, the views of one Catholic may be of some interest. 


I 


The following statement on academic freedom was issued by the 
American Association of University Professors: “The common good 
depends upon the free search for truth and its free exposition. Ac- 
ademic freedom is essential to these purposes and applies to both 
teaching and research. Freedom in research is fundamental to the 
advancement of truth. Academic freedom in its teaching aspect is 
fundamental to the protection of the teacher in teaching and of the 
student to freedom in learning. It carries with it duties correlative 
with rights.” It would not be fair to turn jesting Pilate’s question on 
that statement nor to quibble about what duties are referred to or who 
decides whether they are being met. The American ideal of academic 
freedom as it is worked out in our practice can clarify sufficiently the 
two operative terms, truth and duty. Our practical agreement on 
these matters is, however, obscured by the fact that discussions of 
academic freedom—most of all those intended for the general public 
—are conducted in terms of a rhetoric that might well lead the public 
to believe that our universities are staffed with Cartesian angels or 
Romantic sages, lonely seekers after truth whose admonitions society 
will neglect at its peril but who are, in turn, responsible to no one but 
themselves. 

The lonely seeker after truth is, of course, a rhetorician’s myth. 
Man is a social being in his intellectual life as well as in other re- 
spects. Without society, the human individual would never talk and 
probably never think at all. He would be Peter the Wild Boy, a most 
unlikely candidate for an academic chair. Man’s truth-seeking, 
obviously, does not lose its social character as the individual’s intel- 
lectual life grows in range and complexity. He enlarges his scope 
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and deepens his insights precisely by associating himself with vari- 
ous truth-seeking sucieties. He learns with the mathematicians, the 
physicists, the historians. Such a view, of course, by no means ex- 
cludes the possibility of originality, of individual insight. But it 
seems a truism of intellectual history that individual insights take 
the form of a modification, more or less radical, of an existing tra- 
dition, and the value of the insight is ultimately best judged by the 
society that thinks within the tradition, for a tradition is simply the 
temporal dimension of a society. 

Whatever we may say in our discussions of academic freedom, in 
our practice we take account of the social character of human truth- 
seeking. Universities do not bring together on their faculties lonely 
wise men who deal with things in general. They associate with them- 
selves physicists, linguists, historians, mathematicians. A university 
is a group of accredited representatives of various truth-seeking so- 
cieties. This fact enables us to attach practical meaning to the word 
“duty” in the AAUP statement without involving ourselves in philo- 
sophic theories about truth and, hence, to establish a practical dia- 
lectic of academic freedom. The individual scholar’s first profes- 
sional duty, surely, is to the truth-seeking society, the discipline, 
which he represents in his university, and no one would seriously 
question the justice of making his continued reasonably good stand- 
ing in that society a condition of his continued association with his 
university. If we may put a hypothetical and extreme case, let us 
suppose that a professor of mathematics of reasonably long service 
and good standing comes to the conclusion that quality is far more 
important than quantity, spends much of his time trying to persuade 
his students of the vanity of mathematics, assigns mainly. works on 
aesthetics, and sets his examinations accordingly. The professor’s 
conversion from mathematics may be indubitably sincere, the result 
of a personal search for truth. Further, he has done nothing that is 
not clearly within his rights as a citizen. He has made up his mind 
on a question of value and expressed his sincere convictions. Yet 
surely no one would say that academic freedom would be violated if 
his university requested our professor’s resignation and replaced 
him with a more orthodox mathematician. 

This admittedly far-fetched hypothetical case may serve to reveal 
some rather basic assumptions that underlie our practice of ac- 
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ademic freedom—as distinct from our rhetoric about it. Academic 
freedom is not simply one instance of the freedom of speech and 
opinion which every citizen enjoys. It is a freedom of a different 
sort and, in a way, more limited. A scholar is associated with a uni- 
versity by virtue of a prior commitment which has, in a sense, limited 
the freedom which, as a private citizen, he may exercise. His value 
to his university derives not from his freedom as a citizen but from 
the limiting commitment to one or another truth-seeking society. In 
our practice of academic freedom, in short, we necessarily take into 
account the paradoxical fact that man gains range, power, and, in the 
end, more freedom by accepting limitation. The range and power 
of the physicist, for example, is gained through his wholehearted in- 
corporation of himself in the doctrine and discipline, the way of 
working, of the society of physicists. There are things the average 
citizen is free to believe that the physicist is not free to believe. For 
example, he cannot seriously entertain the conviction that physics is a 
false and futile science. But what the science of physics has con- 
tributed to the range and freedom of the human spirit is the result 
of just such voluntary acceptance of limit. 

The limitation imposed by prior commitment may come to the sur- 
face occasionally as in the case of our hypothetical mathematician, 
but ordinarily it is not a fact of consciousness in the case of the in- 
dividual scholar. He sees his discipline not as a restraint but as a 
path to truth and a way of working which satisfies what are called in 
some circles his “felt needs.” This is only to say that any good biolo- 
gist wants few things more than to be a biologist. He does not feel 
that it is a limitation of his freedom to make his continued devotion 
to biology a condition of his association with his university. 

For this reason, cases involving the prior commitment of the in- 
dividual scholar to his art or science and his duty to the university 


through this prior commitment are rare. Consequently, the notion of 
prior commitment is not in the forefront of our consciousness when 


we think of academic freedom. Yet, as we shall see, it is of basic 
importance for an understanding of the relation of the individual 
Catholic scholar and of the Catholic university to the general ac- 
ademic structure of our pluralist society. 

In suggesting that the problem of academic freedom be genital 
with a more acute consciousness of the corporate character of truth- 
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seeking, I am, of course, perfectly aware of the dangers to the dy- 
namics of intellectual life that can derive from too rigid a systemati- 
zation of this corporate character. Power corrupts in academic 
societies as elsewhere, and in such societies there is a constant tempta- 
tion to freeze tradition at a particular point, to make it a principle 
of stasis instead of ordered movement. To what extent, for example, 
the scholastic decadence of the late Middle Ages was due to the fact 
that academic life was too firmly organized around the principle of 
the faculties might be a point worth raising. In our system as it is 
developing, however, there are many measures which administration. 
alert to the traditions of the university and the needs of society, can 
take to combat academic stodginess. It can give shelter and plat- 
forms to rebels within a discipline, taking the calculated risk that it 
may be harboring eccentrics. In case of a dispute within a particular 
field, the administration can see to it that both sides have a hearing 
within the university. Academic disciplines sometimes show their 
vitality, like amoebae, by splitting. The administration can, again 
with a calculated risk, favor such a process by establishing the ¢:s- 
sidents as a separate department. But, while there are opportunities 
for the university as a corporate body to exercise, if need be, a liber- 
ating effect upon the separate disciplines represented on its faculty 
by favoring one or another development within those disciplines, it is 
nonetheless true that in a free situation only the members of a truth- 
seeking society can determine the methods appropriate to a particular 
matter and the conclusions arrived at in terms of those methods. 

If we Americans feel that truth-seeking societies should be free 
from dictation by university administration, we feel even more 
strongly that they should be free from interference by any state 
authority. This latter sentiment is profoundly rooted in the attitude 
toward the state which has developed in our pluralist society. Faced 
with the religious pluralism of the nation our Constitution forbade 
the establishment of any religion. The nation assured the free, fruit- 
ful, and peaceful development of its religious life by excluding the 
coercive power of the state from that area. I have remarked else- 
where in this series that in our practice we have gone far beyond the 
letter of the Constitution. We rejected not only a religiously com- 
mitted state but a metaphysically committed state. Indeed, we have 
gone even farther than this and we have in effect what we may call 
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a Martha-state; it is interested in the practical rather than the theo- 
retical and has always tended to leave theoretical matters to the free 
activity of its citizens. It is perfectly obvious that state interference 
with the proper activities of any truth-seeking society, whether that 
society is concerned with religion, philosophy, science, or the arts, 
would not only end academic freedom as we understand it; it would 
strike at the heart of the whole pluralist system which so far has 
brought us civil peace, practical cooperation for the common good 
in secular matters, and liberty of the spirit and intellect. 

A final reason for keeping in mind corporate bodies of truth- 
seekers as well as individuals in our thinking about academic free- 
dom is, I believe, this: the corporate view provides a dialectic of 
academic freedom based on the realities of present American vrac- 
tice and sentiment and on their concrete historical antece ents. 
The alternative is to attempt to find a formula that will act as a 
charter of liberties and responsibilities for all academic professions. 
Such an attempt, ignoring the present and historical fact of the dis- 
tinction of disciplines, is likely to result in a formulation too narrow 
to cover all cases. For example, it is sometimes suggested that “‘scien- 
tific method” can be made a yardstick for the rights and duties of the 
scholar. To most English-speakers, “scientific method” means the 
method developed and used in such fields as physics or biology. 
There are other fields of study, the discipline of letters, for example, 
where such methods, and the habits of mind derived from constantly 
practicing them, have only limited application. If such a criterion 
were actually applied—of course, it never will be—it would put a 
straitjacket on literary studies and the other “humanities” as well. 
A more serious objection, and one that brings us nearer to the heart 
of the matter, is that a general formula tends to get lost in philo- 
sophical disputation before any application can be made. It sounds 
like good, hard common sense to say, “let the scholar follow the 
facts; they set the limits of his responsible freedom.” But such state- 
ments immediately raise the question, “What are facts?” Not facts 
in biology, philology, physics; there is a consensus on such questions, 
but facts in general, in abstraction from any pariicular field of study. 
To put that question is to raise a problem which has divided philoso- 
phers ever since there were philosophers. “ta what sense is an idea 
a fact?” is, I suppose, one way of putting the question that divided 
Plato and Aristotle. And today, if one asks philosophers “What is a 
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fact?” one will certainly be answered. Realists, Nominalists, Ideal- 
ists, Pragmatists, Logical Positivists, Behaviorists—all the sects have 
answers, and the answers are all different. In short, our American 
society is philosophically as well as religiously pluralistic, and ironi- 
cally, when we talk about a common practical problem such as aca- 
demic freedom, the more we can avoid philosophical issues, questions 
about things in general, the better chance we have of getting a work- 
ing agreement (and in practical problems a working agreement is 
all that is necessary). If one approaches the problem of truth- 
seeking, as we are trying to do, from the point of view of its social 
structure, it is possible to avoid raising philosophic issues unneces- 
sarily. The “facts” in biology are what competent biologists agree 
to call the facts. The same is true for any other field of study 
(except perhaps philosophy, which we will come to presently). In 
the framework of our pluralist society to say “facts are the scholar’s 
proper discipline” is only another way of saying that the first obliga- 
tion of the scholar qua scholar is to the way of working, to the tra- 
dition, of the truth-seeking society which he represents. 

On the other hand, an effort to arrive at a general definition of 
academic freedom can only lead the discussion away from the sphere 
of the concrete and the practical into the mazes of philosophical dis- 
pute where it is lost to the general, and even the academic, public 
or descends to them only in the form of rhetorical slogans which 
becloud a sane consideration of the practical issues involved. At no 
point, I believe, has this unhappy combination of philosophizing and 
sloganizing generated a heavier smoke screen than on the point with 
which we started, the relation of American Catholics and American 
Catholic universities to academic freedom in America. Discussion 
commonly takes the form of a contrast between someone’s philosophy 
of democracy, or science, or Americanism, with the “authoritarian” 
attitude of the Church. The attitude of the Church is variously estab- 
lished by bits taken from official documents such as papal statements, 
bits of history, perhaps, or even by remarks of individual priests 
usually taken from continental periodicals. From the comparison the 
conclusion emerges that only one who agrees with the philosopher 
of democracy is seriously interested in intellectual or academic free- 
dom whereas the Catholic cannot possibly be. Therefore, the Catholic 
is not. (Actus dicitur a potentia! ) 

There is, of course, no objection in principle to an approach to the 
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problem on a philosophic or doctrinal level. Sacral dialogue and 
sacral debate is an inevitable feature of a pluralist society. If any 
non-Catholic in such a society as ours feels that his civil liberty, or 
the common welfare, or some institution necessary to the common 
welfare such as academic freedom is threatened by Catholic doctrine, 
nothing is more in accord with our traditions than that he should 
express his alarm and the reasons for it. Nor would Catholics be 
playing the game according to our rules if they refused to enter a 
dialogue on such a point on whatever level it was raised. But I do 
not believe it is unfair to insist that the dialogue be conducted on a 
meticulously scholarly level. It is perhaps not unfair to say that it 
has not always been conducted on that level. Catholics have some- 
times not even been permitted to interpret their own documents. That 
is, in itself, a work requiring considerable expertise. A papal state- 
ment, for example, must be taken in its context. And the context of 
such a statement is not only the entire document that contains it. It 
includes, besides, the concrete situation in which the document was 
issued; all other papal statements bearing on the problem; all Cath- 
olic doctrine relevant to the point at issue; and the relevant historical 
practices of the Church. Contextual, too, is the Latin language of the 
official text and the rather special tradition of Latinity in which these 
documents are composed. Once the contextual meaning, the real 
meaning, is determined, there remains the further problem of de- 
termining how the doctrine or admonition in question applies in- 
discriminately to a particular concrete situation. We are involved 
in a special field where the hasty conclusion of the non-expert is very 
likely to be wrong. While we Catholics do not object to questions 
about our position or even to attacks upon it (that is part of living 
in a pluralist society), it is rather tryin: to be constantly told by non- 
Catholics what it is that we, as Cathuiics, ought to think or feel on 
such a question as the present one. 

We will, of course, go on trying to explain ourselves on a doctrinal 
as well as a practical level. But meanwhile we are faced with a prac- 
tical situation where, I believe, rash judgments are likely to do harm. 
The more obvious harms and possible harms we can pass over. Rash 
judgments jar the sensibilities of those of us who teach in Catholic 
universities and who have always considered ourselves members in 
good standing in our specialties and in the academic world in gen- 
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eral. That is not important. Rash judgments might do harm to 
young Catholics who are planning academic careers. That is im- 
portant, but it is hardly a clear and present danger. The clear and 
present danger it seems to me is this: rash judgments, the rhetorical 
overflow of hasty philosophizing, prevent the formation of prudent 
judgments on concrete cases which, particularly if they are now and 
then unfavorable, could be of considerable advantage to Catholic uni- 
versities, to the entire academic community, and to the common good 
in the intellectual order. 

One need not resort to doctrinal subtleties or metaphysical flights. 
The notion of the independence of the separate discipline, the sepa- 
rate truth-seeking society, basic in any case to our whole structure of 
intellectual liberty and academic freedom, provides a criterion that 
will point the way to judgments in concrete cases. The question then 
becomes not “How can a Catholic really advocate academic free- 
dom?” or “Can a Catholic university be free?” but rather “Are 
the various arts and sciences handled by Catholics and in Cath- 
olic universities in a way that meets the approval of the truth-seeking 
societies devoted to those arts and sciences?” For example, is biology 
in this Catholic university carried on by members of good standing 
and recognized competence in the society of biologists? Are they free 
to determine their methods according to the agreement among biolo- 
gists and to reach conclusions according to those methods? Do they 
offer their results to the approval of the society of biologists? Such 
questions are practical questions where a consensus can be arrived 
at on the basis of easily available data. 

I am quite confident that if the problem of academic freedom in 
Catholic universities is approached with such questions in mind the 
answer in most cases would be Yes. If, in some cases, the answer is 
No, the same sanctions should be applied by the academic community 
as a whole to the offending Catholic university as to any other uni- 
versity in a similar situation. There are means of public censure, 
and the public censure is, at the same time, a warning to young 
scholars that they associate themselves with the offending university 
only at the risk of their professional integrity. The a priori approach, 
on the other hand, resulting in such general statements as “There is 
no academic freedom in Catholic universities,” places Catholic uni- 
versities outside the whole structure of the American academic com- 
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munity. It confers upon them, of course, a freedom from the disci- 
pline of that community. But that is a freedom which would be bad 
for Catholic higher education and a freedom which Catholic higher 
education does not want. American Catholic universities do not exist 
only for the consideration of Catholic doctrine and its application to 
the American scene. That is indubitably one of their functions and, 
ir. a sense, their more special raison d’étre since it is a function which 
only they can perform. But simultaneously, our universities are edu- 
cating American citizens, iidem cives et Christiani. If only for that 
reason—there are other and more important reasons—it is necessary 
that our universities be at the same time Catholic and American, in- 
tegrated through the common practice of the arts and sciences into the 
American academic community and as a matter of course permitting 
to the exponents of those arts and sciences the autonomy necessary 
for their practice. 

This, at least, is our ideal. Whether we have achieved the ideal 
in all cases it is not necessary to decide here. But those who have 
followed me so far will know where to go for the answer—or rather 
the answers. Not surely to ideologists who are concerned (as they 
have a perfect right to be) with recommending their ideologies and 
with a priori solutions. The persons who are in a position to give a 
realistic judgment are the professors of the separate arts and sciences 
who are carrying on the everyday work of American academic life 
in research and teaching. In professional associations and the pages 
of specialist periodicals they are engaged in dialogue with colleagues 
who are Catholics. They know whether Catholic scholars—in Cath- 
olic or non-Catholic universities—are free in their professional lives. 
And it is through assuring the freedom and integrity of the scholar’s 
professional life, his life in a truth-seeking society, that academic 
freedom serves the common good. 


II 


Both theology and philosophy are academic disciplines. But they 
are disciplines of a special kind—the first admittedly so, and the 
second, as I shall try to show, so in fact if not in theory. To apply 
the simple criterion for academic freedom which I have suggested 
for the other arts and sciences would be impossible in a pluralist 
society, and an attempt to do so would actually inhibit the complex- 
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ity of our academic life and our spiritual and intellectual freedom. 
Theology actually presents fewer difficulties. It is a field of study 
concerned with religion, and religion is admittedly a poini where in 
a pluralist society we agree to disagree. Tax-si1pported universities 


ordinarily do not have departments of theole .». Many oi our older 
independent universities profess theology, and since most of these 
universities are by origin and tradition Protes’ “ii, their theology de- 


partments are Protestant. Theology in Yeshiva University means 
Jewish theology, and in Catholic universities it means Catholic the- 
ology. Everyone with any sense for American realities feels that this 
is exactly as it should be, and that it violates in no way our traditions 
of academic freedom. Indeed, if we evaluate the totality of the na- 
tional academic life in terms of the pluralistic society that life serves, 
it is apparent that academic freedom would be seriously impaired if 
any serious body of truth-seekers, any discipline, could find no aca- 
demic home. Few today would be prepared to deny that all varieties 
of theology are serious disciplines and disciplines of great import- 
ance for the national life, whose basis in the religions of the Judaeo- 
Christian tradition is being more clearly recognized of late. 

Yet theology is based on religious conviction, and if it is to find 
academic expression at all—our ideal of academic freedom demands 
that it should find such expression—then it must be accorded a means 
of organizing itself which will take into account the nature of re- 
ligious conviction. We have noted that any scholar’s connection with 
his university involves a prior commitment to his art or science and 
that no one really feels that it is a violation of academic freedom to 
make the continuance of that commitment a condition of continued 
association with the university. Obviously, a physicist is expected to 
keep on being a physicist. But where the university professes religious 
neutrality, the prior commitment is of a professional rather than a 
sacral nature. It would certainly be regarded as a policy not in ac- 
cord with our practice of academic freedom if such a university used 
sacral commitment as a criterion in choosing its faculty or in its 
policies of tenure. But the case is obviously different with a theologi- 
cal faculty. Here, the prior commitment is dual. It involves a pro- 
fessional choice, of course—a commitment to the science of theology. 
But it involves as well a sacral commitment which is necessary to the 
professional commitment. Obviously, Protestant theology can be car- 
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ried on only by Protestants. If a member of a Protestant theological 
faculty changed his sacral commitment, he would expect, I suppose, 
to submit his resignation. The situation on Catholic and, I have no 
doubt, Jewish theological faculties is similar. Yet no one feels that 
universities which conduct their theological faculties in this fashion 
are violating academic freedom. Actually, they are furthering it. If 
there are going to be theological faculties, they must be organized in 
some such fashion, and theological faculties, Protestant, Jewish, and 
Catholic, are obviously necessary for the truth-seeking activity of a 
pluralistic nation such as ours; to assure to the nation the necessary 
variety and complexity of its truth-seeking is the primary purpose of 
academic freedom. The principle, then, of double prior commitment, 
professional and sacral, cannot be regarded as a violation of aca- 
demic freedom as we understand it provided the university’s use of 
the principle is made perfectly clear to the academic world, the pub- 
lic, and of course to prospective faculty members, and provided, too, 
that the announced aims of the university cannot be met by using the 
more general policy of insisting only on a professional commitment. 


III 


While theology has always accepted the mystery of religious con- 
viction as its starting point, philosophy has contended that it is a 
purely rational discipline. It was this contention that contradis- 
tinguished the theological from the philosophical faculty in the 
Middle Ages (whence our universities and their practices descend). 
Philosophers considered things by the light of reason; theologians 
by the light of faith and revelation. The number of things philos- 
ophers considered had been reduced already in the Middle Ages by 
the recognition of the learned professions, law and medicine, and 
the liberal arts, literary and mathematical studies, as separate disci- 
plines with separate faculties. Beyond these, everything else we 
consider part of the life of learning, particularly the natural sci- 
ences, belonged to philosophy. Indeed, the history of modern aca- 
demic institutions could be profitably viewed in terms of the splitting 
off of the separate sciences from philosophy. Historically con- 
sidered, the modern academic discipline of philosophy is simply 
what is left after the separate sciences went their own way. That 
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may be one reason why the discipline of philosophy, in our general 
American university life, seems, when compared to any of the sep- 
arate arts and sciences, so chaotic and so lacking in consensus not 
only on results but on methods and materials. It has, of course, 
some unity and some common standards, but I believe it is fair to 
say that a group founding a university today would have little 
difficulty, given the means and a little ordinary prudence, in estab- 
lishing a physics department that practically all our physicists 
would regard as adequate. And so with the other separate arts and 
sciences. But the group would have much more difficulty, certainly, 
in establishing a philosophy department which would be highly 
regarded by practically all our philosophers. 

The present difficulties of philosophy, considered here only as an 
organized field of study, can be calmly faced at least by those of us 
who are not professional philosophers. Those difficulties are, in part 
at least, the result of the historical process by which the more readily 
workable problems were separated from philosophy and established 
as the matter of the separate sciences. It would seem that by a de- 
liberate process of simplification the separate sciences establish a 
field within which a wide consensus can be attained but where the 
agreed results always raise further questions which are unanswerable 
within the terms of the science. Two biologists, one a Deweyan and 
the other a Thomist in his philosophical persuasion and both working 
on the same problem, might be in working agreement as to methods 
and results within the science. They would differ not about biological 
results but about the wider meaning of those results, about such 
questions as “How does this datum fit in with the data of other 
sciences?”, “With the life of common sense and ordinary conscious- 
ness?” As the sciences have gone their way, philosophy has been left 
with the problems of ultimate meaning and ultimate value. Such 
problems cannot be escaped. They are certainly going to be dis- 
cussed, and if they are to be discussed academically, it seems that 
there ought to be an academic society to discuss them since they do 
not pertain to the separate sciences. That society is the discipline of 
philosophy. It has been left with the hardest problems and cannot 
escape its difficulties, as the separate sciences do, by artificial simpli- 


fication. 
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Philosophers themselves have, of course, interesting and pertinent 
suggestions to make as to the reasons for their disagreement. Here, 
where we are concerned with the present intellectual situation in our 
pluralist society, it is not necessary to examine these. For our pur- 
pose, it is enough to point to the obvious fact that in the general 
American situation academic philosophy, for whatever reason, is 
not filling the social function it might be expected to fill in a plural- 
ist society. It does not provide a purely human view of ultimate 
meanings which would form a common meeting ground for men of 
varying religious convictions. Actually, what unity with regard to 
values and ultimate meanings our society has — and it has proved 
so far, to be enough for practical purposes — is a theological 
unity, the result of common elements in our religious traditions. 
Religion, sometimes feared not without reason as a divisive force, 
has, in our situation, proved to be, in its free diversity, a principle 
of unity. The discipline of human reason is, on the other hand, so 
divided that it does not even provide a vocabulary for such discus- 
sions as this. When one talks to the American pubic at large, even 
the academic public, one must abandon the language of philosophy 
—which language would one choose?—for common language and 
common sense. 

How, then, in view of our de facto philosophical diversity are we 
to regard the academic discipline of philosophy when we consider 
the question of intellectual and academic freedom in America? We 
can all agree, I believe, that if we do move to a greater philosophical 
unity it must be by an uncoerced movement of informed minds. A 
state-supported philosophy propagated in tax-supported schools is 
as foreign to our traditions as a state-supported religion. Further, 
it is quite certain that we are not going to give up philosophy as an 
academic discipline. If it has disappointed us as a uniter of free 
minds, it has proved a valuable aid to many individuals in the intel- 
ligent coordination of their personal lives. In this latter respect, it 
may be noted, philosophy has performed for some individuals a 
function similar to what religion has performed for others and a 
combination of the two for still others. It is an aid in providing depth 
and complexity to the system of values, the pattern of conviction, 
with which the individual confronts life. And here it is noteworthy 
that philosophy makes its contribution to the common good of our 
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pluralist nation in somewhat the same way as religion does. It works 
within our secular—and non-philosophical—society through persons 
who, by their free choice, have been affected by it. In addition, 
philosophy—or some philosophies—share a common ground with 
religion. Both have something to say about God and about the nature 
of moral values. We need not go into the mysteries of human con- 
viction or speculate at all about what philosophy really is or ought 
to be. As far as the intellectual structure of our pluralist society is 
concerned, philosophy functions in much the same way as theology. 
In terms of that structure, then, it is perhaps fair to regard it as, 
like theology, a sacral discipline. By a sacral discipline I mean a 
discipline which deals with matter of the highest importance but 
about which we Americans do not de facto agree. We will keep on 
debating but without impatient efforts to get agreement by any kind 
of coercion (particularly coercion on the part of the state). We 
agree, at least, to disagree and to conduct our common affairs, in- 
cluding education and our attitudes toward education, in the light 
of that disagreement. 

Most philosophers, including most Catholic philosophers, would 
not regard their field as sacral, like theology, and most of them feel 
that some kind of general agreement can be reached about ultimate 
meanings without appeal to purely religious criteria, faith or revela- 
tion. Some kind of broad philosophical agreement would no doubt be 
of advantage to a pluralist society. It would facilitate discussion of 
our common problems and be highly relevant to such fields of com- 
mon interest as law. Meanwhile, even philosophers would perhaps 
be willing to agree that, even if philosophy is not essentially a sacral 
discipline, it at least plays the role of a sacral discipline, here and 
now, in American society. 

In view of that fact, it does not seem to Catholic universities really 
contrary to the spirit of academic freedom as it is understood and 
practiced in Americ:. to use what we have called the principle of 
dual prior commitment in conducting their philosophy departments. 
Catholic philosophy departments try to present, of course, as broad 
a view as possible of philosophy as a whole. They offer courses in 
thinkers outside the Catholic tradition such as Descartes, Hume, 
Kant, the American Pragmatists. But philosophy is not professed 
precisely as it is professed in religiously neutral universities. No 
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attempt is made to represent all points of view in faculty opinion. 
(Very few philosophy departments succeed in doiug this anyway.) 
Nor is status in the general society of philosophers the sole criterion 
in making appointments. In short, policy in philosophy, unlike 
policy in the separate arts and sciences, resembles somewhat the 
general American policy in theology departments. 

This policy is necessary if Catholic universities are going to 
perform their function in our pluralist society. As employed in the 
Catholic tradition, philosophy is Janus-faced. As elsewhere, philoso- 
phy is for it the science of ultimate meanings, taking the pieces of 
knowledge discovered in the separate arts and sciences, coordinating 
them with the data of common sense and common living, trying to 
fit them into a reasonable pattern which will be human wisdom. For 
the Catholic, however, human wisdom is not the only wisdom avail- 
able to man. There is, in addition, the wisdom found in revelation 
and reached, we hold, by means of a divine gift called faith, a re- 
ligious wisdom. Catholic tradition, not without wavering and dis- 
cussion, has arrived at a firm policy in dealing with the relation of 
these two approaches to wisdom. Religion does not blot out all 
human wisdom so that human intellectual effort is a vain and futile 
thing. Revelation is not a substitute for human intellectual effort 
in the arts, sciences, or philosophy, nor does it supply data, methods, 
or results for such efforts. That alternative the tradition has definitely 
rejected. On the other hand, the indivisible human person is not 
condemned by the gift of faith to live in two unconnected worlds, 
one of religious and the other of human wisdom. This alternative, 
proposed by Siger of Brabant and others, has also been rejected. The 
Catholic is committed neither to a radical religious anti-intellectual- 
ism (called in America “fundamentalism”) nor to a kind of intel- 
lectual schizophrenia. Human wisdom and revealed wisdom cannot 
be incompatible. They can be joined within the human person into 
a Christian wisdom, a pattern of conviction which will satisfy the 
needs of his mind, his will, his sensibility, as well as the added drive 
of his religious faith. To help him achieve this wisdom, the Catholic 
insists that his philosophy face the world of human knowledge with 
one face while with the other it confronts theology. 

Wisdom does not ehange, but the human apprehension of wisdom 
does. The Catholic regards doctrine as both a permanent and a 
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dynamic thing. The Church is not like a great cathedral, built in the 
distant past to stand in the same posture for ever. It is more like a 
living thing, growing, adapting itself to its surroundings but not 
changing its nature. In quite a different and perhaps less organic 
way, human wisdom grows. Discoveries are made in the sciences 
and perhaps the arts. New data, new attitudes, new points of view 
come into philosophy. Developing doctrine and developing human 
knowledge confront each other in a constant dynamic interplay. In 
this interplay, Christian wisdom is developed and constantly re- 
newed. The academic reflection of the interplay is the dialogue be- 
tween theology and philosophy. 

Now, the informing principle of the Catholic university is not, as 
many non-Catholics believe, “scholastic” philosophy, if that means 
what is found in handbooks. To call it ““Thomism”’ is less inaccurate, 
provided one remembers at the same time that Thomas did not regard 
himself as a philosopher. He was a member of the theological fac- 
ulty and his contributions to philosophy, important as they may be, 
were thrown out in the course of his major effort, the formation of a 
Christian wisdom, in which philosophy entered as one component. 
Thomas, in short, is a great moment, perhaps up to the present the 
greatest moment, in that dialogue between human and revealed 
knowledge of which we have been speaking. Among his contribu- 
tions to the dialogue not the least important are his attitude of mind 
and his way of working, the calm confidence that the world, however 
mysterious, is not a muddle, that in that mystery man can find some 
points where human knowledge is possible, and that whatever truth 
man can reach by the use of his intellect will not, when properly 
understood, contradict what is told him in revelation—revelation, of 
course, being also properly understood. Without the gift of faith, 
Christian wisdom is impossible. But it is impossible, too, unless the 
human mind is free to investigate, by its own light, the world that 
lies before it. In sharing this calm confidence, the Catholic univer- 
sity, when it is true to the: best in its treditions, is Thomist. That is 
why Catholic universities insist on joining, through their faculties of 
arts and sciences, the free truth-seeking activities of the nation. 

It always explains why Catholic universities use in philosophy as 
in theology what I have called the principle of dual prior commit- 
ment. An important function of a philosophy department in a Cath- 
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olic university is to engage in that dialogue of which we have been 
speaking. That does not mean that we regard the philosopher as a 
mere foil to the theologian. The more conscious the philosopher is 
of his function as the interpreter of purely human truth-seeking, the 
more lively and fruitful the dialogue will be. On the other hand, 
if a philosopher is to spend his time in that dialogue, he must feel 
that the dialogue is worthwhile, that results have been obtained, and 
that further results can be obtained. It is hard to see how one without 
faith could have a great interest in a dialogue between reason and 
faith. Catholic universities do, then, have Catholic philosophy de- 
partments in a sense in which they do not have Catholic biology, 
physics, or literature departments. Otherwise, they could not fulfill 
their function of developing a Christian wisdom appropriate to a 
pluralist society. 

One hardly need belabor the point that the development of such 
a wisdom is a service not only to the Catholic body but to the common 
good, for the common good in a pluralist society requires of sacral 
groups not that they water down their doctrine to an inoffensive but 
useless brew but rather that each be true uncompromisingly to the 
truth it sees. It demands, too, that each group develop, on its own 
terms, attitudes which will incorporate the ideals of freedom and 
of a civic brotherhood extending across sacral lines without which a 
pluralist society would soon become a bear-garden. For the develop- 
ment of such Catholic thinking, it would seem that a specifically 
Catholic university life is necessary in America. Catholic tradition 
is complex and subtle, and Catholic problems in a pluralist society 
are not easy. Our universities, however, give us our best chance to 
develop a kind of Catholic thinking appropriate to the American 
scene, a kind of thinking, it goes without saying, uncompromisingly 
true to the truths of faith, but at the same time prudent, flexible, 
keenly aware of the secular values of the nation of which we are a 
part. 

In insisting on serving the common good in and through their own 
traditions and in maintaining universities for that purpose, Catholics 
recognize that other sacral groups feeling the same necessity have 
the same civil and academic rights as we have. Protestant and Jewish 
institutions of higher learning indubitably serve the common good 
of our pluralist society. Nor do Catholics feel that, in a pluralist 
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society, it is either necessary or desirable that all universities be 
religiously oriented as ours are. The religiously neutral university 
has an established place in the American scene, a fact Catholics 
neither question nor deplore. A complex pluralist nation like ours 
requires above all variety in higher learning. It follows that 
there would be no academic freedom as America understands it if 
Catholic universities and other universities organized on comparable 
principles could not exist or were regarded as merely tolerated insti- 
tutions occupying a kind of academic demi-monde. We must pre- 
serve the real pluralistic freedom we have attained in our social ex- 
perience and beware of simplicist theories or slogans which praise 
academic freedom and which would, if applied to our actual situa- 


tion, kill that freedom. 
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IN COMPILING THIS initial bibliography of Thomas Merton, the descriptive 
method used in listing his American First Editions is similar to the form 
adopted by the American Library Association and used in the cards printed 
and distributed by the Library of Congress. But like most neo-bibliographers, 


I have taken certain liberties with the standard procedure of listing which 
wholly ignores blank leaves and unnumbered printed preliminary leaves, in 
order to account for all leaves, either those upon which any printing appears, 
or blanks, or end-papers, to better establish the priority of a First Edition. 

The accepted method of leaf designation is as follows: when the unnum- 
bered printed preliminary leaves in a book count up to the first numbered 
leaf, these prior leaves are not specified in the description but when they do 
not count up, they are then specified in the collation, e.g., 3 blank leaves, 
5 leaves, 1 blank leaf, 6-101 pp., which would indicate here that the printed 
preliminary leaves only add up to 10 unnumbered pages. When the first 
numbered page is the verso of a leaf unnumbered on the recto, the number 
of the recto is indicated in brackets, e.g., 3 blank leaves, 5 leaves, 1 blank 
leaf, [6]-101 pp., which would indicate that 7 is the first page-number. The 
collation 101 pp. alone indicates the prior printed leaves add up to the first 
numbered page and the text ends on p. 101. The description 101 [1] pp., 
specifies that the text terminates on the unnumbered page [102], or it may 
contain other material not relative to the subject matter of the volume. The 
collation 101 pp., 2 leaves, would signify the actual termination of the text 
on p. 101 and added material which is not a part of the text appears on the 
two final unnumbered leaves. 

Advisedly I have not listed his foreign book publications or translations, 
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except those listed in section F which are bibliographically significant; nor 
was it deemed prudent to include at this time his sophomoric or graduate 
literary activities which have appeared in the Columbia University maga- 
zines, namely: the Spectator, the Columbia Review and the Jester; nor to 
list his two unpublished novels and a score of short stories and articles 
which have never seen the printed page. 
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Al. THIRTY POEMS 1944 
First edition: 
THIRTY/POEMS/THOMAS MERTON/NEW DIRECTIONS/THE POETS 
OF THE YEAR/NORFOLK: CONNECTICUT 
[30] pp., 1 blank leaf. 22 x 16 cm. $1.00. Tan paper boards lettered in 
maroon on front cover. Tan dust-wrapper printed in maroon on front cover. 
Also in pamphlet form. [30] pp. 22% x 15 cm. .50. Tan dust-wrapper 
printed in maroon on front cover. Similar format as bound issue. 
Colophon (p. [29]): Designed for New Directions by Algot Ringstrom/ 
and printed at The Marchbanks Press, New York City, in July, 1944/The 
Types used are Kenntonian and Lombardic initials. 


[Published: Nov. 20, 1944.] 


A2. A MAN IN THE DIVIDED SEA 1946 
First edition: 
A/MAN/IN/THE/DIVIDED/SEA/by /THOMAS/MERTON 
Title-page enclosed in design consisting of three closely spaced rectangles 
forming a border. On verso of title-page: COPYRIGHT 1946 BY NEW 
DIRECTIONS/NEW DIRECTIONS, 500 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
CITY 18 
155 pp., 1 leaf, 1 blank leaf. 2314 x 154% cm. $2.50. Black cloth lettered 
downward in gold on spine. Oyster-white dust-wrapper, black border, printed 
in. black and white on front cover and downward on spine in white. 
[Published: Aug. 25, 1946] 
Contents: Author’s Note—Song—Poem: 1939—The Man in the Wind— 
Ariadne—The Oracle—Tropics—Fugitive—Ash Wednesday—Song— 
Some Bloody Mutiny—Crusoe—Dirge—A Song—April—The Greek 
Women—Calypso’s Island—The Pride of the Dead—The Bombarded 
City—The Storm at Night—The Ohio River: Louisville—The Dream- 
ing Trader—The House of Caiphas—Aubade: Harlem—Aubade: The 
Annunciaticn—Dirge for a Town in France—Aubade: The City—The 
Peril—Advent—Carol—How Long we Wait—A Letter to my Friends— 
The Candlemas Procession—Cana—The Widow of Nain—St. Paul— 
Trappists, Working—The Snare—An Invocation to St. Lucy—St. 
Thomas Aquinas—St. Alberic—The Image of True Lover’s Death—The 
Fall of Night—The Biography—The Betrayal—Rahab’s House—After 
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the Night Office: Gethsemani—Song for the Blessed Sacrament—The 
Word: A Responsory—The Dark Encounter—The Victory—The Trap- 
pist Cemetery: Gethsemani—A Whitsun Canticle—Ode to the Present 
Century—St. John Baptist—Clairvaux—La Salette 

This volume also contains all of the poems which were published in Mer- 

ton’s first book of poetry: Thirty Poems; the contents follow: 

Lent in a Year of War—The Flight into Egypt—Prophet—The Dark 
Morning—Song for Our Lady of Cobre—The Night Train—Saint Jason 
—The Messenger—The Regret—Aubade: Lake Erie—Poem—For my 
Brother—Death—Iphigenia: Politics—The Winter’s Night—The Com- 
munion—Holy Communion: The City—The Vine—The Evening of the 
Visitation—In Memory of the Spanish Poet—The Trappist Abbey: 
Matins—Evening—The Blessed Virgin Mary Compared to a Window— 
Dirge for the Proud World—The Holy Sacrament of the Altar—Ariadne 
at the Labyrinth—An Argument: Of the Passion of Christ—St. Agnes: 
A Responsory—The Holy Child’s Song—The Sponge Full of Vinegar. 


A3. CISTERCIAN CONTEMPLATIVES 1948 
First edition: 

CISTERCIAN CONTEMPLATIVES/Monks of the Strict Observance at/OUR 
LADY OF GETHSEMANI, KENTUCKY/OUR LADY OF THE HOLY 
GHOST, GEORGIA/OUR LADY OF THE HOLY TRINITY, UTAH/[by 
Thomas Merton]/A Guide to Trappist Life. 

62 pp. 23 x 15% cm. $1.00. Blue-grey boards lettered in maroon on 
front cover; blue-grey end-papers. No dust-wrapper. 25 black and white 
photographs. 

Also in pamphlet form. 62 pp. 24 x 16 cm. .75. Blue-grey paper printed 
in maroon on front cover. Similar format as bound issue. 

Colophon (p. [63]): This Guide is published by/The Monks of Our Lady 
of Gethsemani/Trappist, Kentucky/A First Edition of 10,000 copies was 
printed/January MCMXLVIII/by the/Marbridge Printing Company, Inc./ 
New York. 

A4. FIGURES FOR AN APOCALYPSE 1948 
First edition: 
FIGURES/FOR AN/APOCALYPSE/by/THOMAS/MERTON 

Title-page enclosed in design consisting of three closely spaced rectangles 
forming a border. On verso of title-page: COPYRIGHT 1947 BY NEW 
DIRECTIONS/NEW DIRECTIONS, 500 FIFTH AVENUE,/NEW YORK 


CITY 18 
111 pp. 234% x 15% em. $2.50. Black cloth lettered downward in gold 


on spine. Cream dust-wrapper, black border, printed in black and white 
on front cover and downward on spine in white. 


[Published: Mar. 18, 1948.] 
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Contents: Figures for a Apocalypse—Landscape: Wheatfields—Two 
States of Prayer—A Letter to America—Three Postcards from the 
Monastery—On the Anniversary of my Baptism—Song: Contemplation 
—A Mysterious Song in the Spring of the Year—Canticle for the 
Blessed Virgin—Duns Scotus—Two Desert Fathers—Spring: Monastery 
Farm—St. John’s Night—The Song of the Traveller—Evening: Zero 
Weather—The Transformation: For the Sacred Heart—Rievaulx: St. 
Ailred—Theory of Prayer—Clairvaux Prison—Natural History—A 
Christmas Card—Winter Afternoon—Freedom as Experience—The 
Sowing of Meanings—Pilgrims’ Song—The Landfall—The Poet, to his 
Book 

This volume also contains an essay: Poetry and the Contemplative Life 

which was originally printed in The Commonweal (see C45). 


AS. EXILE ENDS IN GLORY 1948 
First edition: 
Exile/Ends in Glory/The Life of A Trappistine/ MOTHER M. BERCHMANS, 
0.C.S.0./by/Thomas Merton/THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY/ 
MILWAUKEE 

3 leaves, vii-xii, 1 leaf, 1-311 pp. 22 x 15 cm. $3.75. Grey cloth lettered 
in black on spine with design. Green dust-wrapper printed in white on front 
cover with crayon sketch of convent; printed in white on spine. Back cover: 
About the author . . ./THOMAS MERTON 

6 black and white photographs. 


[Published: Je. 25, 1948.] 
Contents: The Convent of the Redemption—an Interval in Lyons—The 


Convent at Laval—The Novice—Sentence of Exile—The Journey— 
Another Orphanage—At Work in the House of God—The Chicken Coop 
—New Stability—A Vocation Within a Vocation—The Child of Mary— 
At the Gate—A Canticle of Gratitude—Mistress of the Novices—“‘Via 
Crucis”—“Via Crucis”—(continued ) —Calvary—Epilogue. 


A6. THE SEVEN STOREY MOUNTAIN 1948 
a. First edition: 
THOMAS MERTON/The Seven Storey/Mountain/[ quotation in two lines} / 
Harcourt, Brace and Company : : New York 

5 leaves, 3-429 pp., 1 blank leaf. 21 x 14 cm. $3.00. Off-white cloth 
lettered in black on spine. Grey dust-wrapper, red-tan spine, printed in 
black and red on front cover, black and white on spine. On front cover, 
lower case, a rectangular framed in red with comments prinied in black 
on a white background; on back cover: 3 photographs of Trappist life. 

On verso of title-page: first edition 


[Published: Oct. 4, 1948.] 
Contents: (Part One)—-Prisoner’s Base—Our Lady of the Museums— 
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The Harrowing of Hell—The Children in the Market Place—(Part Two) 
—wWith a Great Price—The Waters of Contradiction—(Part Three)— 
Magnetic North—True North—The Sleeping Volcano—The Sweet Savor 
of Liberty—(Epilogue)—Meditatio Pauperis in Solitudine—Index 
b. Reprint edition: 
THOMAS MERTON/The Seven Storey /Mountain/ [quotation in two lines] / 
Garden City Books ® Garden City, New York 
1 blank leaf, 5 leaves, 3-429 pp., 4 blank leaves. 21144 x 14 cm. $1.98. 
Black cloth lettered in gold on spine. Light grey dust-wrapper printed in 
black and red on front cover and spine. 
On verso of title-page: Garden City Books Reprint Edition 1951,/by spe- 
cial arrangement with Harcourt, Brace and Company 
[Published: Feb. 5, 1951.] 
c. Paper-back edition: 
The Seven Storey/Mountain/by/THOMAS MERTON/[quotation in two 
lines]/[publisher’s symbol]/A SIGNET BOOK/Published by THE NEW 
AMERICAN LIBRARY 
511 [1] pp. 18 x 11 cm. .50. Blue and green paper printed in black, 
white, yellow and green on front cover with pictorial scenes showing the 
gamut of Man’s life, and downward on spine in black and white; edges 
stained yellow. 
On verso of title-page: First Printing, April [30,] 1952 


AZ. WHAT IS CONTEMPLATION 1948 


First edition: 
What Is Contemplation/by/Thomas Merton, O0.C.R./[ornament]/Printed at/ 


Saint Mary’s College/Notre Dame/Holy Cross, Indiana/1948 
25 pp., 1 blank leaf. 2144 x 15 cm. .50. Salmon paper printed in black 
on front cover [ornament]. 


[Published: Dec. 8, 1948.] 
A8. SEEDS OF CONTEMPLATION 1949 


a. First edition: 

Seeds of Contemplation/by Thomas Merton/A NEW DIRECTIONS BOOK 
[device] 1 blank leaf, 13-201 pp., 2 blank leaves. 22 x 14144 cm. $3.00. Tan 
burlap cloth with pale green label pasted on front cover and spine lettered 
in darker green, downward on spine. Cream dust-wrapper printed in black 
on front cover and downward on spine. 

Colophon (p. [202;): THIS BOOK WAS PRINTED BY PETER BEIL- 
ENSON,/MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK, IN THE WEISS AND/CASLON 
TYPES, ON A SPECIALLY-MADE PAPER./FEBRUARY MCMXLIX. 

[Published: Mar. 2, 1949.] 

Contents: Author’s Note—Seed of Contemplation—Everything That is, 
is Holy—Things in Their Identity—Pray for Your Own Discovery— 
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We Are One Man—A Body of Broken Bones—Solitude—The Moral 
Theology of the Devil—Integrity—The Root of War is Fear—Hell as 
Hatred — Faith — Tradition and Revolution — Through a Glass — Qui 
Non Est Mecum—Humility Against Despair—Freedom Under Obedi- 
ence—What is Liberty—Detachment—Mental Prayer—Distractions— 
The Gift of Understanding—The Night of the Senses—The Wrong 
Flame — Renunciation — Inward Destitution — Contemplata Tradere — 
Pure Love. 
b. Signed edition: 

1 leaf, 1 blank leaf, 13-201 pp., 2 blank leaves. 22 x 14% cm. $7.50. 
(Similar publication date, format, binding, dust-wrapper as trade edition.) 
On recto of leaf 1: Of this edition, one hundred copies/have been signed 
by the author/[signed] Thomas Merton. 

Top edges stained green; in brown slip-case. 

c. Revised edition: 

5 leaves, xi-xvi, 1-191 pp. 2144 x 13% cm. $3.00. Off-white sack-cloth 
with cream label pasted on front cover and spine lettered in green, down- 
ward on spine. 

On verso of title-page: Seventh Printing/First Revised Edition [ Published: 
Dec. 19, 1949.} 

In this revised edition, besides A Preface to the Revised Edition, Chapter 
14 reads: ELECTA UT SOL which had originally read: QUI NON EST 
MECUM. The latter becomes Chapter 15 and follows the original sequence 
of chapter headings. 

d. Paper-back edition: 
THOMAS/MERTON/SEEDS OF/CONTEMPLATION/[Christian symbol] / 
A DELL BOOK 

189 [1] pp., 1 leaf. 16 x 11 cm. .25. Blue paper printed in black, white 
and yellow on front cover and downward on spine in white; edges stained 
blue. 

On verso of title-page: Published by Dell Publishing Company, Inc./261 
Fifth Avenue, New York 16, New York 

[Published: Sept. 22, 1953. ] 

This edition has Christian symbols at end of chapters which were drawn 
by Rudolf Koch; the table of contents has been omitted as well as the frontis- 
piece reproduction of Our Lady of Fontenay (XIIth century; San Vageot) 
which was in all the bound editions. 


A9. GETHSEMANI MAGNIFICAT . 1949 


First edition: 
CETHSEMANI/MAGNIFICAT/CENTENARY OF/GETHSEMANI ABBEY / 
[by Thomas Merton]/[ornament]/MCMXLIX/TRAPPIST, KENTUCKY, 


U.S. A. 
[72] pp. 3014 x 23 cm. $2.50. Dull blue, pebbled boards lettered in gold 
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on front cover. A reproduction of a scene of monks at prayer and the 
Blessed Mother standing before them is pasted on front cover on a gold 
background within a double, gold border; deep-rose end-papers. No dust- 
wrapper. 

200 photographs. 

[Published: Ap. 5, 1949.] 


Alo. THE WATERS OF SILOE 1949 
a. First edition: 
THE WATERS/OF SILOE/THOMAS MERTON /Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany New York 

6 leaves, xi-xxxvii, 1 leaf, 3-377 pp. 2114 x 1444 cm. $3.50. Light blue 
cloth with device imprinted in gold on front cover; lettered in gold on spine; 
photographed end-papers by Yvonne Sauvageot. Top edges stained blue. 
Green-blue dust-wrapper, with design, printed in white and black on front 
cover and spine. 

36 photographs. 

On verso of title-page: first edition 

[Published: Sept. 5, 1949.] 

Contents: (Part One)—Prologue—Note on the Function of a Contem- 
plative Order—Monasticism; St. Benedict; the Cistercians—De Rance 
and La Trappe—The Dispersal; First Trappists in America—Founda- 
tions in Kentucky and Illinois—The Trappists in Nova Scotia; Petit 
Clairvaux—The Foundation of Gethsemani Abbey—Gethsemani in the 
Nineteenth Century; Other American Foundations—Reunion of the 
Cistercian Congregations; New Growth; Gethsemani under Dom Ed- 
mond Obrecht—Eight American Foundations—A Contemplative Order 
in Two World Wars—The Rising Tide: New Foundations in Georgia, 
Utah, and New Mexico; the Last Mass at Yang Kia Ping—(Part Two) 
—Cistercian Life in the Twelfth Century—The Cistercian Character 
and Sanctity—Paradisus Claustralis—Bibliography-—Glossary of some 
Monastic Terms—Index 

b. Reprint edition: 

THE WATERS/OF SILOE/THOMAS MERTON /Garden City Books ® Gar- 

den City, N. Y. 

6 leaves, xi-xxxviii, 1 leaf, 3-377 pp. 21 x 14 cm. $1.98. Alice-blue cloth 
with device imprinted in gold on front cover; lettered in gold on spine; 
photographed end-papers by Yvonne Sauvageot. Top edges stained green- 
blue. Green-blve dust-wrapper, with design, printed in white and black on 
front cover and spine. 

36 photographs. 

On verso of title-page: Garden City Books Reprint Edition 1951./by spe- 
cial arrangement with Harcourt, Brace & Company 


[Published: Feb. 5, 1951.] 
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A number of disparities exist in “A Note on the Function of a Contem- 
plative Order” in these two editions which bear mention. In the First Edition 
(p. xxxiv), line 18 reads: 

“The best religious Order is the one which performs most faithfully and 
exactly its own particular function in the Church, sanctifying its members 
and saving souls in the precise way laid down for it in the designs of God and 
by the dispositions of the Holy See. This means that the best Orders are the 
ones which are able to cling most closely to the ideal of their founders 
and to live their lives most perfectly according to their own particular Rules.” 

The Reprint Edition version (p. xxxiv), line 18 reads: 

“The best religious Order is the one that has the highest end and the most 
perfect means for arriving at that end. This, at least, is the abstract stand- 
ard by which we judge the difference between Orders. But in the concrete, 
the Order which comes closest to keeping its own Rule perfectly and which, 
at any given moment, best achieves the end for which it was instituted, will 
be, in point of fact, the best one in the Church at that moment. And there- 
fore one Order cannot improve itself by suddenly deciding to adopt the insti- 
tutions and aims of some other Order which has an entirely different purpose 
in the Church. Instead of becoming better, such an Order would only decline 
because it would be trying to do a work for which it was never intended.” 

In the paragraph which deals with Father Garrigou-Lagrange and Father 
Joret (p. xxxv), line 5, the First Fdition does not have a footnote to clarify 
a point; the Reprint’s footnote for line 11 (p. xxxv) reads: 

“We must say that the Apostolic life tends principally to contemplation 
which fructifies in the apostolate.” (Garrigou-Lagrange, The Three Ages 
of the Interior Life, St. Louis, 1948, Vol. 2, p. 492.) “The life of union 
with God marks the summit of the Dominican life, the apostolate finds its 
source there.” (Joret, The Dominican Life, p. 82.) 

Finally, in the First Edition (p. xxxvi), line 5, paragraph ends with: 
“... and has too often proved to have been so.” which is followed by a new 
paragraph (line 6) beginning: “A Trappist monastery,” etc.; but in the 
Reprint version (p. xxxvi), line 14, the sentence which reads: “. . . has too 
often proved to have been so.” is followed with these additional comments 
(same line) : 

“An even more obvious danger is the materialism into which monks who 
are also professionally farmers can sometimes fall when they attach more 
importance to the business of running their farm than to the contemplative 
life which is their real end. The necessity to maintain industries in order to 
support their monasteries has also proved to be a considerable hardship to 
the Trappists. Teaching school may be a work of the active life, but at least 
it is a highly spiritual activity compared with the brewing of beer, the manu- 
facture of chocolate, and the large-scale marketing of cheese. It was per- 
haps excessive materialism which really ruined the Cistercian Order in its 
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golden age. The zeal for manual labor as an adjunct to the contemplative 
life turned into a zest for land-grabbing and business which utterly ruined 
the contemplative spirit and introduced avarice, and the confusion of much 
activity, where there should have been the calm recollection that is born of 
poverty of spirit.” 

This is then followed by a “new” paragraph (p. xxxvi), line 31, which 
reads: “A Trappist monastery,” etc. 












All. 
First edition: 
THOMAS MERTON/THE TEARS/OF THE/BLIND LIONS/NEW DIREC- 
TIONS 

32 pp. 214% x 14cm. $1.25. Light blue cloth lettered downward on spine 
in black. Pale blue dust-wrapper printed in brown on front cover and down- 
ward on spine. 

Also in pamphlet form. 32 pp. 21 x 134% cm. .50. Pale blue dust- 
wrapper printed in brown on front cover; supplied with a cream mailing 


THE TEARS OF THE BLIND LIONS 1949 










envelope. Similar format as bound issue. 


[Published: Nov. 15, 1949.] 













Al2. WHAT ARE THESE WOUNDS? 1950 
First edition: 
WHAT ARE/THESE WOUNDS?/THE LIFE OF A CISTERCIAN MYS- 
TIC/Saint Lutgarde of Aywieres/By THOMAS MERTON/THE BRUCE 
PUBLISHING COMPANY /MILWAUKEE 
3 leaves, vii-xiv, 1-191 pp. 2114 x 1444 cm. $2.50. Grey cloth lettered in 
black on front cover and spine. Blue dust-wrapper, with picture of nun and 
imprint of stigmatic foot, printed in white, pale blue and grey on front 
cover, white and grey on spine. 
[Published: Feb. 28, 1950.] 
Contents: Preface—Childhood. Student in the Benedictine Convent. Two 
Suitors. Her First Mystical Graces.—Prioress at St. Catherine’s— 
Aywieres. The Albigensians. Her First Seven Year Fast.—The Souls 
in Purgatory. Her Power Over Demons. Her Power of Healing.— 
Sinners—The Spirituality of St. Lutgarde. Her Mysticism.—St. Lut- 
garde’s School of Mysticism at Aywieres. Her Relations With the Order 
of Preachers.—Last Years and Death of St. Lutgarde—After Her Death. 
Miracles. Cult.—Bibliography 






















Al3. A BALANCED LIFE OF PRAYER 1951 
First edition: , 

A Balanced/Life of Prayer/[ornament]/THOMAS MERTON, 0.C.S.0O. 
[1]-22 pp., 1 leaf. 15 x 9 cm. .10. Cream paper printed in brown. 

On verso of p. 21, lower case: This pamphlet is published by/The Cister 
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cian Monks of the Strict Observance/(Trappists) /Copyright 1951 by the 
Abbey of Gethsemani/Trappist, Kentucky 

[Published: Jl. 30, 1951.] 
Al4. THE ASCENT TO TRUTH 1951 
First edition: 
THE/ASCENT/TO/TRUTH/ [device]/Thomas Merton/[quotation in five 
lines] /Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York 

3 leaves, vii-x, 1 leaf, [3]-342 pp. 22 x 15 cm. $3.50 Black cloth with 
device imprinted in gold on front cover; lettered in gold on spine; photo- 
graphed end-papers by Yvonne Sauvageot. Top edges stained red. Shaded 
blue dust-wrapper, with design in grey and red, printed in blue, red and 
white on front cover, blue and white on spine with similar design. 

On verso of title-page: first edition 


[Published: Sept. 20, 1951.] 
Contents: Author’s Note—Prologue: Mysticism in Man’s Life—(Part 


One: The Cloud and the Fire)—Vision and Illusion—The Problem of 
Unbelief—On a Dark Night—False Mysticism—Knowledge and Un- 
knowing in Saint John of the Cross—Concepts and Contemplation— 
The Crisis of Dark Knowledge—(Part Two: Reason and Mysticism in 
Saint John of the Cross)—The Theological Background—Saint John 
of the Cross at Salamanca and Alcala—The Battle over the Scriptures— 
Faith and Reason—Reason in the Life of Contemplation—“Your Rea- 
sonable Service”—Between Instinct and Inspiration—Reason and Rea- 
soning—lIntelligence in the Prayer of Quiet—(Part Three: Doctrine and 
Experience )—The Mirror of Silvered Waters—A Dark Cloud Enlighten- 
ing the Night—The Loving Knowledge of God—To the Mountain and 
the Hill—The Giant Moves in His Sleep—( Biographical Notes )—Saint 
Gregory of Nyssa—Saint Bernard of Clairvaux—Saint Thomas of 
Aquinas—Blessed John Ruysbroeck—Saint Teresa of Avila—Saint John 
of the Cross—Blaise Pascal—John of Saint Thomas—(Sources) 


Al5. THE SIGN OF JONAS 1953 
First edition: 

THOMAS MERTON/THE SIGN OF JONAS/HARCOURT, BRACE AND 
COMPANY/NEW YORK/[ornament] 

1 blank leaf, 6 leaves, 3-362 pp., 1 blank leaf. 22 x 14% cm. $3.50. 
Brown cloth with device imprinted in gold on front cover; lettered in gold 
on spine; photographed end-papers. Top edges stained yellow. Brown dust- 
wrapper printed in green, white and black cn front cover, green and white 
on spine. 

On verso of title-page: first edition 


[Published: Feb. 5, 1953.] 
Contents: Prologue—Journey to Nineveh—Solemn Profession—Death 
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of an Abbot—Major Orders—To the Altar of God—The Whale and the 
Ivy—The Sign of Jonas—First Watch, July 4, 1952 


Al6. BREAD IN THE WILDERNESS 1953 
First edition: 

[Title-page adorned with photograph of the Head of Le Devot Christ upon 
which is superimposed the title] BREAD IN THE WILDERNESS [lettered 
in black reading downward. On verso of leaf 2, lower case, right corner: 
symbol of Greek cross composed of the name] Thomas Merton [lettered in 
black forming the horizontal arm, and the words] A NEW DIRECTIONS 
BOOK [lettered in red reading downward forming the vertical arm] 

5 leaves, 1-146 pp., 2 blank leaves. 2544 x 21 cm. $6.00. Red cloth with 
thin-lined indentation of Latin cross extending the width and length of front 
cover; lettered downward on spine in black. White dust-wrapper is a repro- 
duction of title-page, with addition of author’s name printed in black, lower 
case, and downward on spine in black. 

Errata: p. 24, running head (BREAD IN THE WILDERNESS) inverted; 
p. 30, line 25: “imagination which is no longer able to cope with immaterial” 
is repeated on line 27; p. 30, line 26: “and which is incapable of the simplest 
efforts to link two terms of” is repeated on line 28; dust-wrapper, inside 
back flap, line 20: “analogy” is spelled “anaology”; these errors, with the 
exception of the misspelled word, have been corrected in the second edition. 

Illustrated with photographs of medieval Crucifix at Perpignan, France, 
which were taken by J. Comet. 

[Published: Dec. 23, 1953.] 

Contents: Le Devot Christ—Prologue—(Part I: Psalms and Contempla- 
tion) Contemplation in the Liturgy—The Testimony of Tradition— 
Meanings in Scripture—Songs of the City of God—Errors to . void— 
(Part II: Poetry, Symbolism and Typology)—Poetry, Symbolism and 
Typology—(Part III: Sacramenta Scripturarum)—Words as Signs and 
“Sacraments”—Transformation in Discovery—“Visible Mysteries”— 
“When Israel came out of Egypt”—(Part IV: The Perfect Law of 
Liberty) —“Thou hast opened my ears”’—From Praise to Ecstasy— 
(Part V: The Shadow of Thy Wings)—Dark Lighting—The Silence of 
the Psalms—Epilogue—Notes 


Al?7. THE LAST OF THE FATHERS 1954 
First edition: 
‘ THOMAS MERTON/The Last of/the Fathers/SAINT BERNARD OF 
CLAIRVAUX AND THE/ENCYCLICAL LETTER, DOCTOR MELL|I- 
FLUUS/[device}/Harcourt, Brace and Company/NEW YORK 

123 pp., 2 blank leaves. 2314 x 14% cm. $3.50. Green and black cloth 
with device imprinted in silver on front cover; lettered downward in silver 
on spine with design; yellow end-papers. Top edges stained yellow. Yellow 
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dust-wrapper, with sketch of XIIth century monastery, printed in brown and 
blue on front cover and downward on spine. 
On verso of title-page: first edition 
[Published: Je. 3, 1954.] 
Contents: Preface—Letter from the Cardinal Protector—Letter from the 
Abbot General—The Man and the Saint—Saint Bernard’s Writings— 
Notes on the Encyclical—Encyclical Letter: Doctor Mellifluus—Bibli- 
ography—lIndex 


B. Books witH CONTRIBUTIONS BY THOMAS MERTON 


B18. 1948 
POEM: 1939; THE ORACLE; THE BETRAYAL; THE SPONGE FULL 
OF VINEGAR; THE EVENING OF THE VISITATION (excerpt: A Man 
in the Divided Sea). In Return to Tradition (A Directive Anthology), 
ed. by Francis B. Thornton. Milwaukee, The Bruce Publishing Company 
(Ap.); pp. 851-2. 
B19. 1949 
THE TRAPPISTS GO TO UTAH; POETRY AND THE CONTEM- 
PLATIVE LIFE; A LETTER TO AMERICA; LANDSCAPE: WHEAT- 
FIELDS. In The Commonweal Reader, ed. by Edward S. Skillin. New 
York, Harper & Brothers (Sept.) ; pp. 13-20, 194-205, 288-9, 297-8. 
B20. 1950 
AN INTRODUCTION. In The City of God, by Saint Augustine. New 
York, The Modern Library (May); pp. ix-xv. 
B21. 1950 
THE WHITE PEBBLE. In Where I Found Christ, ed. by John A. 
O’Brien. New York, Doubleday & Company (Aug.); pp. 235-50. 
B22. 1950 
STUDENT, MAN - ABOUT - THE- CAMPUS, ATHEIST, TRAPPIST 
MONK (excerpt: The Seven Storey Mountain). In We Speak for Our- 
selves, ed. by Irving Stone. New York, Doubleday & Company (Sept.) ; 
pp. [415]-21. 
B23. 1951 
[A BRIEF COMMENT] (back cover of dust-wrapper) for The Pillar 
of Fire, by Karl Stern. New York, Harcourt, Brace & Company (Feb.). 
B24. , 1952 
SPORTS WITHOUT BLOOD/A letter to [the late] Dylan Thomas. In 
New World Writing/First Mentor Selection. New York, The New Amer- 
ican Library of World Literature, Inc. (Ap.); pp. 74-7. 
(This poem first appeared in England in 1950 in a volume entitled: 
Selected Poems of Thomas Merton; see F2. It appears here in an abridged 
and edited form.) 
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1952 


ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS. In Saints for Now, ed. by Clare Boothe 
Luce. New York, Sheed & Ward (Sept.) ; pp. 250-60 (plus 2 illustrations 
by Thomas Merton: St. John of the Cross and St. Therese of Lisieux; pp. 
248, 280). 

B26. 


B25. 


1952 


I BEGIN TO MEDITATE (excerpt: The Seven Storey Mountain). In 
the Catholic Digest Reader, selected by the editors of The Catholic Digest. 
New York, Doubleday & Company (Nov.); pp. [60]-5. 
B27. 1953 

AUGUST SEVENTH (excerpt: What Are These Wounds? ). In Christian 

Conversation (Catholic Thought for Every Day in the Year), ed. by Anne 


Fremantle. New York, Stephen Daye Press (Nov.); p. [199]. 


B28. 1953 


THE CONTEMPLATIVE LIFE CAN BE LED BY ALL (excerpt: Fig- 
ures for an Apocalypse; from the essay: Poetry and the Contemplative 
Life). In A Treasury of Catholic Thinking, compiled and edited by Ralph 
L. Woods. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Company (Nov.); pp. 346-7. 

B29. 1953 

INVISIBLE SEEDS; ONE’S OWN VIRTUES (excerpts: Seeds of Con- 
templation). In The New Treasure Chest, ed. by J. Donald Adams. New 
York, E. P. Dutton & Company (Nov.); pp. 409-10. 


B30. 1953 


A FOREWORD. In St. Bernard of Clairvaux, newly translated and with 
an introduction by Rev. Bruno Scott James. Chicago, Henry Regnery 
Company (Nov.); pp. [v]-viii. 


B31. 1954 


THE PRIMARY APOSTOLATE/THE APOSTOLATE OF PRAYER 
AND PENANCE. In The National Catholic Almanac [50th Anniversary 
Edition], compiled by the Franciscan Clerics of Holy Name College, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Paterson, New Jersey, Saint Anthony’s Guild (Jan.); pp. 
343-4. 


C. CONTRIBUTIONS BY THOMAS MERTON TO NEWSPAPERS 
AND PERIODICALS, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


The following abbreviations are used: NYHTBR 
(New York Herald Tribune Book Review), and 
NYTBR (New York Times Book Review). 


C32. [A review of] The World’s Body. By John Crowe Ransom. NYHTBR 


(May 8, 1938) 10:2. 
C33. [A review of] Laughter in the Dark. By Vladimir Nabokoff. NYHTBR 


(May 15, 1938) 10:2. 
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C34. 


C35. 


C36. 


C40. 


C41. 


C42. 


C43. 


C44. 


C45. 


C46. 


C47. 
C48. 


C49. 


C50. 


C51. 


[A review of] The Enjoyment of Literature. By John Cowper Powys. 
NYHTBR (Nov. 20, 1938) 22:1 

[A review of] Defense of Art. By Christine Herter. NYHTBR (Dec. 
25, 1938) 12:3. 

[A review of] Romanticism and the Gothic Revival. By Agnes Addison. 
NYTBR (Jan. 29, 1939) 4:1. 


- [A review of] Plato Today. By R. H. S. Crossman. NYHTBR (Mar. 


19, 1939) 15:1. 


. [A review of] John Skelton, Laureate. By William Nelson. NYTBR 


(May 28, 1939) 2:2. 


. [A review of] The Personal Heresy. By E. M. W. Tillyard & C. S. 


Lewis. NYTBR (Jl. 9, 1939) 16:1. 

[A review of] Religious Trends in English Poetry (Vol. 1: 1700-1740). 
By Hoxie Neale Fairchild. NYHTBR (Jl. 23, 1939) 17:2. 

[A review of] The Burning Oracle. By G. Wilson Knight. NYTBR 
(Sept. 24, 1939) 5:2. 

[A review of] D. H. Lawrence and Susan his Cow. By William York 
Tindall. NYTBR (Jan. 4, 1940) 4:1. 

Huxley’s Pantheon. The Catholic World, CLII. 908 (Nov. 1940) 
[206]-9. 

[Mystical Verse, a letter, by Thomas Merton] The Catholic Poetry 
Society of America Bulletin, IV. 12 (Dec. 1941) 10. [Reply to Clara 
Hyde’s letter in the Bulletin, 1V. 11 (Oct. 1941) 4, in which she re- 
plied to “AN INFORMAL EDITORIAL: IS PRAYER POETRY” in 
the Bulletin, IV 10 (Aug. 1941) 1.] 

Poetry and the Contemplative Life. The Commonweal, XLVI. 12 (Jl. 
4, 1947) 280-6. 

The Trappists go to Utah. The Commonweal, XLVI. 20 (Aug. 29, 
1947) 470-3. 

Death of a Trappist. Integrity, 2. 2 (Nov. 1947) 3-8. 

The Trappists go to Utah (condensed from Commonweal). The Catho- 
lic Digest, 12. 1 (Nov. 1947) 101-5. 

Active and Contemplative Orders. The Commonweal, XLVII. 8 (Dec. 


5, 1947) 192-6. 
A Christmas Devotion. The Commonweal, XLVII. 11 (Dec. 26, 1947) 


270-2. 
[A review of] I Sing of a Maiden. By Sister M. Therese. The Com- 


monweal, XLVII. 19 (Feb. 20, 1948) 477-8. 


. Death of a Trappist’ (condensed from Integrity; see C47). The Catholic 


Digest, 12. 4 (Feb. 1948) 74-7. 


. A Trappist Speaks on People, Priests and Prayer. The Messenger of 


the Sacred Heart, LXXXIII. 4 (Ap. 1948) 58-61, plus 89-90. 
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. [A review of] The Third Spiritual Alphabet. By Fray Francisco de 
Osuna. The Commonweal, XLVIII. 4 (May 7, 1948) 85-6. 

5. The Cause of Our Joy (excerpt: Cistercian Contemplatives). The 
Catholic World, CLXII. 1000 (Jl. 1948) 364-5. 


96. Contemplation in a Rocking Chair. Integrity, 2. 11 (Aug. 1948) 15-23. 


- Schoolboy in England (excerpt: The Seven Storey Mountain). The 
Commonweal, XLVIII. 20 (Aug. 27, 1948) 469-71. 

. The Sweet Savor of Liberty (excerpt: The Seven Storey Mountain). 
The Commonweal, XLVIII. 23 (Sept. 17, 1948) 541-4. 

. One Sunday in New York (excerpt: The Seven Storey Mountain). In- 
formation, LXII. 10 (Oct. 1948) 437-41. 

. Grace at Work (excerpt: The Seven Storey Mountain; condensed from 
Information). The Catholic Mission Digest, VI. 10 (Nov. 1948) 8-10. 
. I Begin to Meditate (excerpt: The Seven Storey Mountain). The Catho- 
lic Digest, 13. 1 (Nov. 1948) 116-20. 

. The Gift of Understanding. The Tiger’s Eye, 6. 1 (Dec. 1948) 41-5. 
(Defunct. ) 

. Elected Silence (excerpt: Elected Silence, English version of The Seven 
Storey Mountain) [in two issues]. [Part I] Foreword by Evelyn 
Waugh. The Month, 1. 3 (Mar. 1949) [158]-79; [Part II] 1. 4 (Apr. 
1949) [221]-40. 

Poverty (excerpt: Seeds of Contemplation). The Catholic Worker, XV, 
12 (Ap. 1949) 3:3. 

. Schoolboy’s Lament (excerpt: The Seven Storey Mountain). The Cath- 
olic Digest, 12. 8 (Je. 1949) 80-2. 

. Peace That is War (excerpt: Seeds of Contemplation). The Liguorian, 
XXXVII. 7 (Jl. 1949) 431. 

. Is Mysticism Normal? The Commonweal, LI. 4 (Nov. 4, 1949) 94-8. 
. Trappists Make Silent Martyrs (excerpt: The Waters of Siloe). The 
Catholic Digest, 14. 1 (Nov. 1949) 29-36. 

. The Contemplative Life/Its Meaning and Necessity. The Dublin Re- 
view, 446 (Winter 1949) 26-35. 

. First Christmas at Gethsemani (unpublished material from the original 
Ms. of The Seven Storey Mountain) ; introductory comment by Sister 
M. Therese Lentfoehr, $.D.S. The Catholic World, CLXX. 1017 (Dec. 
1949) [166]-73. 

. September, 1949 (later enlarged and included in The =e of Jonas). 
The Month. 3. 2 (Feb. 1950) [107}-13. 

.. Self-Denial and the Christian. The Commonweal, LI. 25 (Mar. 31, 
1950) [649]-53. 

. The Primacy of Contemplation. Cross and Crown, II. 1 (Mar. 1950) 
3-16. 

. Todo y Nada/Writing and Contemplation (unpublished material on 
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Writing and Contemplation from the original Ms. of The Seven Storey 
Mountain); introductery comment by Sister M. Therese Lentfoehr, 
S.D.S. Renascence, II. 2 (Spring 1950) 87-101. 

C75. I Will be Your Monk (unpublished material on St. Therese of the Child 
Jesus from the original Ms. of The Seven Storey Mountain) ; intro- 
ductory comment by Sister M. Therese Lentfoehr, S.D.S. The Catholic 
World, CLXXI. 1022 (May, 1950) [86]-93. 

C76. The White Pebble (included in Where I Found Christ; see B21). The 
Sign, 29. 12 (Jl. 1950) 26-8, plus 69. 

C77. The Psalms and Contemplation [in three issues] (later enlarged and 
included in Bread in the Wilderness). Orate Fratres (now Worship), 
XXIV. 8 (Jl. 1950) 341-7; [Part I1] XXIV. 9 (Aug. 1950) 385-91; 
[Part III] XXIV. 10 (Sept. 1950) 433-40. 

C78. Thomas Merton on Renunciation (unpublished material from the orig- 
inal Ms. of The Seven Storey Mountain); introductory comment by 
Sister M. Therese Lentfoehr, S.D.S. The Catholic World, CLXXI. 
1026 (Sept. 1950) [420]-9. 

C79. Father Merton Denies Rumors. The Catholic World, CLXXII. 1032 
(Mar. 1951) iv. 

C80. Monks and Hunters. The Commonweal, LIV. 2 (Ap. 20, 1951) 39-40. 

C81. The Ascent to Truth (excerpt: The Ascent to Truth). Thought, XXVI. 
102 (Autumn 1951) [361]-83. 

C82. How to Believe in God (excerpt: The Ascent to Truth). The Catholic 
Digest, 16. 3 (Jan. 1952) 41-4. 

C83. Christ Suffers Again. Action Now!, 5. 5 (Mar. 1952) 13. 

C84. The Sign of Jonas (excerpt: The Sign of Jonas). This Week Maga- 
zine (Mar. 8, 1953), 18, plus 30, plus 43, plus 50. 

C85. Saint Bernard: Monk and Apostle/Reflections in his Eighth Centenary 
Year [in two issues]. The Tablet, 201. 5896 (May 23, 1953) 438-9; 
[Part II] 201. 5897 (May 30, 1953) 466-7. 

(Compiler’s Note: This article first appeared in French as the Preface 
to a biography of Saint Bernard and published by the Cistercian Order in 
commemoration of the eighth centenary of the saint’s death. Frater Louis’ 
superiors desired him to make an exception to his present practice of not 
writing for magazines, in allowing this article to be printed here. It was 
also published in America: see C87.) 

C86. Bernard of Clairvaux (excerpt: A Foreword, in St. Bernard of Clair- 
vaux; see B30). Jubilee, 1. 4 (Aug. 1953) 33. 

C87. St. Bernard, Monk and Apostle. Cross and Crown, V. 3 (Sept. 1953) 
251-63. 

C88. The Psalms as Poetry (excerpt: Bread in the Wilderness). The Com- 
monweal, LIX. 4 (Oct. 30, 1953) 79-81. 
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CriTicaL ARTICLES AND LETTERS ABouT THOMAS MERTON 
IN PERIODICALS, NEWSPAPERS AND Books 
(CATHOLIC AND SECULAR) 


. [Essay-Review: THIRTY POEMS.] The Verses of Thomas Merton, 
[by] Robert Lowell. The Commonweal, XLII. 10 (Je. 22, 1945) 
240-2. 

. [Essay-Review: THIRTY POEMS.] “NEW DIRECTIONS”/PRE- 
SENTS A CATHOLIC POET, [by] Sister Julie, O.P. America, 
LXXIII. 16 (Jl. 21, 1945) 316-8. 

. The Poet Turned Monk/(To Thomas Merton), [a poem,] by George 
A. McCauliff. Spirit, XII. 3 (Jl. 1945) 72-3. 

. Thomas Merton: Poet, by Speer Strahan. The Ave Maria, 65 (n.s.) 
8 (Feb. 22, 1947) 231-4. 

. Poetry and Contemplation [a letter, reply to Poetry and the Con- 
templative Life; see C45], by Mary Ellen Evans. The Commonweal, 
XLVI. 16 (Aug. 1, 1947) 383-4. 

. A Christmas Meditation [a letter, reply to A Christmas Devotion; see 
C50], by Barry Gill. The Commonweal, XLVII. 14 (Jan. 16, 1948) 
349. 

. TOAST OF THE AVANT-GARDE: A TRAPPIST POET, by Will 
Lissner. The Catholic World, CLXI. 995 (Feb. 1948) [424]-32. 

. [Essay-Review: A MAN IN THE DIVIDED SEA.] Of Thomas Mer- 
ton:/His Word and His Spirit, by Frank J. Wiess. The Carroll 
Quarterly, 1. 2 (Spring 1948) 4-13. 

. Thomas Merton. In Return to Tradition [a brief critical piece], ed. 
by Francis B. Thornton (Ap. 1948); p. 850 (see B18). 

. Mystics Among Us. Time, LII. 15 (Oct. 11, 1948) 87-9. 

. White Man’s Culture. Time, LII. 22 (Nov. 29, 1948) 81-2. 

. St. Malachy, by Hayden Carruth. A Critical Supplement to Poetry 
(Feb. 1949), 10-3; refers to St. Malachy, a poem by Thomas Merton, 
in Poetry, 73. 5 (Feb. 1949) 255-6. 

. The Mountain. Time, LIII. 15 (Ap. 11, 1949) 62-3. 

. Thomas Merton/Poet of the Contemplative Life, by James A. Thielen. 
The Catholic World, CLXIX. 1010 (May, 1949) [86]-90. 

. Trappist Monastery/It Offers The Strict Life Described In “Seven 
Storey Mountain”; [plus] Merton Likes Monastery/But He Has 
Reservations. Life, 26. 21 (May 23, 1949) 84-90. 

. Catholic Author of the Month/Thomas Merton, Brother Louis, 
0.C.S.0., 1915-, by T. Tobin. The Liguorian, XXXVII. 7 (Jl. 1949) 
443-4. 

. Merton: His Problem and a Solution, by Gervase Toelle, O.Carm. 
Spirit, XVI. 3 (Jl. 1949) 84-9. 
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D106. 


D107. 


D108. 


D109. 


D110. 


D111. 


D112. 


D113. 


D114. 


D115. 


D116. 


D117. 


[Essay-Review: ELECTED SILENCE, English version of Seven 
Storey Mountain.] Books in General [Elected Silence], by V. S. 
Pritchett. The New Statesman and Nation, XXXVIII. 962 (Aug. 13, 
1949) 174, plus 176. (Mr. Pritchett’s article resulted in a heated 
correspondence that ran in six issues.) Elected Silence [a letter, 
reply to Mr. Pritchett], by Evelyn Waugh. XXXVIII. 963 (Aug. 20, 
1949) 197; Elected Silence [a letter, reply to Mr. Waugh], by R. 
van Eyck. XXXVIII. 964 (Aug. 27, 1949) 220; Elected Silence [two 
letters, replies to Mr. R. van Eyck and Mr. Waugh], by Evelyn Waugh 
and Harold Binns. XXXVIII. 965 (Sept. 3, 1949) 245-6; Elected 
Silence [two letters, replies to Mr. Waugh and Mr. Binns], by V. S. 
Pritchett and Evelyn Waugh. XXXVIII. 966 (Sept. 10, 1949) 274; 
Elected Silence [two letters, replies to Mr. Waugh and Mr. Pritchett], 
by R. van Eyck and Evelyn Waugh. XXXVIII. 967 (Sept. 17, 1949) 
302. 

Action and Contemplation, by James M. Gillis, C.S.P. Cross and 
Crown, 1. 3 (Sept. 1949) 245-60. 

[Essay-Review: THE WATERS OF SILOE.] Thomas Merton, Trap- 
pist. Newsweek, XXXIV. 12 (Sept. 19, 1949) 72-3. 

Elected Silence [a letter, reply to Mr. Waugh], by V. S. Pritchett. 
The New Statesman and Nation, XXXVIII. 969 (Oct. 1, 1949) 358. 
[A letter, reply to Gervase Toelle, O.Carm.] By Sister Mary Catherine, 
O.S.U. (See D105.) Spirit, XVI. 5 (Nov. 1949) 162. 
[Essay-Review: THE WATERS OF SILOE.] The Cistercians, by 
Joseph McSorley. The Catholic World, CLXX. 1017 (Dec. 1949) 
[198]-203. 

[Essay-Review: THE TEARS OF THE BLIND LIONS.] Merton’s 
Most Recent Poems, by Gervase Toelle, O.Carm. Spirit, XVI. 16 
(Jan. 1950) 195-7. 

Two Letters on “The Merton Problem” [replies to Gervase Toelle, 
O.Carm.], by Sister M. Therese Lentfoehr, $.D.S. (see D112), and 
Eric Bruno, O.F.M. (see D105). Spirit, XVII. 1 (Mar. 1950) 20-5. 
[Two letters on “The Merton Problem”, replies to Eric Bruno, by] 
Margery Mansfield (see D113), [To Sister M. Therese Lentfoehr, 
Gervase Toelle, Eric Bruno, by] George A. McCauliff (see D113, 
D112, D105). Spirit, XVII. 2 (May, 1950) 62-3. 

Merton and the Critics, by Gervase Toelle, O.Carm. Renascence, II. 
2 (Spring 1950) 139-46. 

Thomas Merton: poet/of contemplation, [by] Sister M. Joselyn. 
America, 83. 16 (Jl. 22, 1950) 420-2. 

A Commentary Note on “The Merton Problem” [addressed to Sister 
M. Therese Lentfoehr], by Sister Mary Irma (see D113). The 
Catholic Poetry Society of America Bulletin, VI. 16 (Aug. 1950) 2-3. 
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. [Essay-Review: SELECTED POEMS OF THOMAS MERTON; see 
F2.] Thomas Merton as a Poet/Form and Content, by I. T. Quin. 
The Irish Monthly, LXXIX. 939 (Sept. 1951) 381-4. 

. Poetry in Education, by Sister M. Therese Lentfoehr, S.D.S. Spirit, 
XVIII. 4 (Sept. 1951) 113-22. (Paper delivered at The Catholic 
Poetry Society Congress on Poetry, Hunter College of New York 
City, April 14, 1951.) 

. Le Cardinal Et Le Trappiste/Aspects Du Catholicisme Aux Etats-Unis, 
by Antoine Laura. Etudes, 271 (Dec. 1951), [386]-78. 

. [Essay-Review: THE ASCENT TO TRUTH.] Everyman’s Vocation/ 
Father Merton’s Introduction to Mystical Theology, by T. S. Gregory. 
The Tablet, 198. 5823 (Dec. 29, 1951) 489-90. 

. The Poetry of Thomas Merton, by Sister M. Madeleva, C.S.C. In 
From an Abundant Spring (The Walter Farrell Memorial Volume 
of The Thomist), edited by the staff of The Thomist. New York, 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons (Nov. 24, 1952); pp. 525-34. 

. THOMAS MERTON/A Modern Man in Reverse, by [Dom] Aelred 
Graham [0.S.B.]. The Atlantic Monthly, 191. 1 (Jan. 1953) 70-4. 

. Benedictine v[ersus] Trappist. Time, LXI. 5 (Feb. 2, 1953) 72, 
plus 74. 

. The meaning of/Thomas Merton, [by] Joseph Landy. America, 88. 
21 (Feb. 21, 1953) 569-70. 

. In Defense of Thomas Merton [a letter, reply to Aelred Graham], by 
S. Earle Dubbel. The Atlantic Monthly, 191. 3 (Mar. 1953) 20. 

. Thomas Merton and/Dom Aelred Graham, [by] William Davey. 
Integrity, 7. 7 (Ap. 1953) 34-42. 

. Fr. Thomas Merton on the Monastic Life [a letter, reply to Saint 
Bernard: Monk and Apostle/Reflections in his Eighth Centenary Year; 
see C85], by E. B. Young. The Tablet, 201. 5898 (Je. 6, 1953) 500. 

. [Essay-Review: THE SIGN OF JONAS.] Merton’s Jonas, by Sister 
M. Therese Lentfoehr, S.D.S. Renascence, VI. 1 (Autumn 1953) 
44-52. 

. THOMAS MERTON AND HIS CRITICS/An Essay in Interpretation, 
[by Dom Denys Rutledge, 0.S.B.]. The Clergy Review, XXXVIII. 


11 (Nov. 1953) 671-8. 
E. TRANSLATIONS BY THOMAS MERTON 


£131. THE SOUL OF THE APOSTOLATE 1946 
The Soul/of the/Apostolate/By/Dom Jean-Baptiste Chautard, O.C.S.0./ 
(Abbot of Notre Dame de Sept-Fons) /55TH THOUSAND/in U. S. A./Com- 
plete new translation/by/A Monk [Thomas Merton] of Our Lady of Geth- 


semani 
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2 leaves, [v]-xxii, 1 leaf, [1]-290 pp., 1 leaf, 2 blank leaves. 18 x 12 cm. 
$3.00. Black leather lettered in gold on front cover and downward on spine. 
No dust-wrapper. Edges stained red. 

[Published: Sept. 16, 1946, by the Monks of Our Lady of Gethsemani, 
Trappist, Kentucky. ] 

Contents: Dom Chautard, A Biographical Note — Prologue — (Part 
One: Active Works and the Interior Life; What They Mean)—God 
wants good works, and therefore zealous action—God wills that the 
life-principle of our works be Christ—What is the interior life?—Ig- 
norance and neglect of this interior life—Is the interior life lazy?—Is 
the interior life selfish?—No conflict between the interior life and the 
salvation of souls—(Part Two: Union of the Active and Interior Lives) 
—Priority of the interior life—Good works an overflow from the interior 
life—Active works begin and end in the interior life—The active and 
interior lives are interdependent—Excellence of this union—(Part 
Three: Danger of the Active Life without Interior Life) —Active works 
are a means of sanctification to interior souls only—The active worker 
without interior life—Interior life the foundation of sanctity in the 
active worker—It protects the soul against the dangers of the exterior 
ministry—It renews his strength—lIt multiplies his energies and merits— 
It gives him joy and consolation—It refines his purity of intention—It 
is a firm defense against discouragement—(Part Four: Action Made 
Fruitful by the Interior Life)—The interior life is the condition of all 
fruitfulness in active works—The interior life draws down God’s bless- 
ing—It makes the apostle capable of sanctifying others by example— 
Supernatural radiation made possible by the interior life—It makes the 
Gospel-worker truly eloquent—Results of the interior life are deep and 
lasting—The formation of shock troops. Spiritual direction, a method 
of analyzing and guiding souls—A eucharistic interior life: the only 
hope of apostolic success—(Part Five: Principles and Counsels for the 
Interior Life)—-To active workers: hints on the interior life—Mental 
prayer absolutely necessary—Resolution: fidelity to mental prayer— 
What mental prayer ought to be—How to meditate—The liturgical life, 
a source of interior life, is absolutely necessary to the apostolic worker— 
What is the Liturgy ?—What is the liturgical life?—The liturgical spirit; 
three principles—Advantages of the liturgical life—It helps me to be 
supernatural in ail my acts—A powerful aid in conforming my interior 
life to that of Christ—It makes me lead, on earth, the life of a saint in 
heaven—Practice of the interior life—Remote preparation—Immediate 
preparation-—Doing my liturgical work—Custody of the heart. The 
keystone of the interior life, hence essential to the apostolate—Resolu- 
tion: purity of intention—The need for self-custody—Practice of the 
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presence of God—Self-custody aided by devotion to Our Lady—Learn- 
ing self-custody—Self-custody: under what conditions?—The apostle 
must have an ardent devotion to Mary—For his personal interior life— 
For an effective Apostolate—Epilogue—Appendix: Ten Aids to Mental 
Prayer. 


E132. THE SPIRIT OF SIMPLICITY 1948 
The Cistercian Library. No. 3./The/Spirit of Simplicity/Characteristic of 
the Cistercian Order/An Official Report,/demanded and approved by the/ 
GENERAL CHAPTER/Together with Texts from/ST. BERNARD OF 
CLAIRVAUX/on Interior Simplicity/Translation and Commentary by/A 
Cistercian Monk [Thomas Merton] of Our Lady of Gethsemani/TRAPPIST, 
KENTUCKY/1948 

4 leaves, ii-[vii], [1]-139 pp., 1 blank leaf. 18144 x 12 cm. $1.75. Black 
cloth lettered in gold on front cover and downward on spine. No dust- 
wrapper. 

Illustrated with 12 sepia photographs of ancient and modern Cistercian 
architecture which were taken by Jahan and Sauvageot, and a detailed sketch, 
with explanatory notes, of a typical Cistercian abbey in the 12th century. 

[ Published: Ap. 23, 1948, by the Monks of Our Lady of Gethsemani, Trap- 
pist, Kentucky. ] 

Contents: (Part One: The Spirit of Simplicity. Official Report to the 
General Chapter )—Interior Simplicity—Let us be True to the Ideal 
of our Founders—Simplicity in the Little Exordium—Anxiety of the 
General Chapters to Preserve the Spirit of Simplicity—Moriamur in 
Simplicitate Nostra—Simplicity in Cistercian Architecture—Pictures and 
Plan—(Part Two: Interior Simplicity—Texts from St. Bernard of Clair- 
vaux, with Commentary )—Man’s Original Simplicity—Sermons 81 and 
82 in Cantica — Intellectual Simplicity — Humility is Truth — Sermons 
35-38 in Cantica—Simplification of the Will, Obedience—The Common 
Will—Sermon III in Paschal Time—(continued)—Our own Judgment 
—Sermon III in Paschal Time—Perfect Simplicity—Unity of Spirit with 
God—De Diligendo Deo, x—Conclusion 


F. MISCELLANEA 


SPECIAL FOREIGN EDITIONS 
Fl. THE WATERS OF SILENCE 1950 
First English de Luxe edition: 
THE WATERS/OF SILENCE [English version of The Waters of Siloe; 
see Al0.]/by/THOMAS MERTON/With a Foreword by/Evelyn Waugh/ 
[device] /THEODORE BRUN LIMITED, LONDON /98, Great Russell Street, 
W.C.1 

6 leaves, 3-299 pp. 2244 x 15144 cm. 32s. Black leather with design by 
George Motte imprinted in gold on front cover; lettered in gold on spine; 
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photographed end-papers by Yvonne Sauvageot. Top edges stained gold. 
No dust-wrapper. 

36 photographs. 

On verso of title-page: This Limited de Luxe Edition is published/by 
special arrangement with Messrs. Hollis &/Carter, Ltd., London, and appears 
simultane-/ously with their first edition. One hundred/and twenty copies have 
been printed for sale. In/addition, five copies, numbered I to V. have/been 
struck off as presentation and reference/copies./No. 86 [written in ink] 

[Published: Jl. 21, 1950.] 

This version, as in the Hollis and Carter issue, has deletions of sections 
and transpositions of chapters, e.g., the Prologue and a Note on the Function 
of a Contemplative Order which comprise the beginning in the American 
edition are eliminated. The title heading of Chapter I in the two English 
and American editions is similar, but Chapter II of the English editions 
reads: Cistercian Life in the Twelfth Century, which in the American edi- 
tion is Chapter XII. In the latter edition, Chapter II reads: De Rance and 
La Trappe, which in the English editions becomes Chapter III. From here 
on the original sequence of chapter headings follows; however, Chapter 
XIII of the American edition which reads: The Cistercian Character and 
Sanctity, has been entirely omitted in the English editions. Thus Chapter 
XIII in the latter editions reads: Paradisus Claustralis, which in the Amer- 
ican edition is Chapter XIV. This is followed by an Appendix, e.g. The 
Daily Life of a Cistercian in our Time (in the American edition it was 
appended after the Table of Contents), a Bibliography and an Index; the 
Glossary of Some Monastic Terms is not included. 


F2. SELECTED POEMS OF THOMAS MERTON 1950 
First English edition: 
SELECTED/POEMS/BY/THOMAS MERTON/WITH A FOREWORD BY/ 
ROBERT SPEAIGHT/LONDON/HOLLIS & CARTER/1950 
2 leaves, v-xii, 1 leaf, 3-113 pp., 1 blank leaf. 2244 x15 cm. 12/6. Sand 
colored cloth lettered upward in gold on green rectangle on spine. Top 
edges stained green. Chartreuse dust-wrapper printed in maroon with design. 
[Published: Nov. 29, 1950.] 
Contents: Excerpts from Merton’s four books of poetry: 14 from 
THIRTY POEMS; 25 from A MAN IN THE DIVIDED SEA; 15 from 
FIGURES FOR AN APOCALYPSE; 11 from THE TEARS OF THE 
BLIND LIONS. Included in this collection is a hitherto unpublished 
poem: SPORTS WITHOUT BLOOD/A Letter to [the late] Dylan 
Thomas (see B24, D118). 


RECORDINGS 
To date only two records have been cut which relate to Thomas Merton: 
one is a reading of his selected verse by Robert Speaight, and the other a 
collection of sacred hymns. 
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F3. The Harvard Vocarium Records: 1950 (78 RPM, 1 12” record, 
#L 1018; 2 sides): side 1: The Trappist Cemetery (from A Man in 
the Divided Sea) ; side 2: 1. In the Rain and the Sun; 2. A Psalm (from 
The Tears of the Blind Lions). 

F4. Columbia Masterworks: Ap. 2, 1951 (LP, 331%4 RPM, 1 12” record, 
#ML 54394; 2 sides) [also supplied in 78 RPM, 4 12” records, 
##MM 1021]: side 1: Laudate Dominum: Gregorian Chant by the 
Trappist Monks of the Abbey of Gethsemani, Kentucky; side 2: Laudes 
Vespertinae: Hymns in Honor of the Blessed Virgin Mary; with [com- 
mentary] and program notes by Thomas Merton. 

LAUDATE DOMINUM: Band 1: Exsurge (Introit for Septu- 
agesima)-—Band 2: Lutum Fecit (Communion, Antiphon for the 
Mass of Wed. after IV Lent)—Band 3: Quinque Prudentes (From 
Common Mass of Virgins)—Band 4: Puer (Introit of the Prin- 
cipal Mass of Christmas)—Band 5: Vox in Rama (Communion 
Antiphon of Holy Innocents)—Band 6: Videns Dominus (Com- 
munion of Mass for the Sat. after IV Lent)—Band 7: Collegerunt 
(Responsory from the Palm Sun. Procession) Band 8: Nemo Te 
(Communion of the Mass for Sat. after II] Lent)—Band 9: Mane 
Nobiscum (Antiphon from the Corpus Christi Office)—Band 10: 
Dirigatur (Gradual of Mass for Tue. after I Lent)—Band 11: 
Beatus Bernardus (Cistercian Responsory for the Feast of St. 
Bernard) 

LAUDES VESPERTINAE: Band 1: Ave Maria—Band 2: Magnifi- 
cat—Band 3: Ego Dormio—Band 4: Salve Mater Misericordiae— 
Band 5: Tota Pulchra Es—Band 6: Rosa Vernans—Band 7: Salve 
Regina (Hymn to the Blessed Virgin Mary sung at the conclusion 


of the Divine Office) 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 


Tomorrow Is ALtreapy Here. By Robert Jungk. Translated by Marguerite 
Waldman. With an Introduction by Herbert Agar. New York: Simon & 
Schuster. Pp. x, 241. $3.50. 

This book is remarkable rhetorical exercise. Its theme is the unrelieved 
mechanism generated by the attempt “to win complete and absolute mastery 
of nature in all its aspects’—the mechanism which makes the “tomorrow” 
already here in the United States (and perhaps Russia) and dawning for 
the rest of the world. 

Ranging over the American landscape with the dispatch and air of 
clinical detachment possible in any country only to a foreigner—from Las 
Vegas, Nevada (atomic “Gomorrah in the desert”), and Denver (home of 
the weathermakers) to Omaha (“no time for emotions” in the geopolitics 
of the Strategic Air people) and on to Washington, D.C. (where the “elec- 
tronic oracle,” not Mr. Truman, relieved MacArthur of his command)—the 
author exploits very well the three-alarm approach to an unfamiliar culture 
popular with a now well-known species of journalist-intellectual. He calms 
himself at the close only sufficiently to take note of the Institute for Advanced 
Study in Princeton, where almost alone, apparently, in all America, the 
“return of the Thinker” is being prepared. 

The chapter titles of this book read curiously like a Reader’s Digest cover: 
“Poor Little Superman,” “The Last Adventurers,” “Earthly Paradise,” “World 
Without Walls,” “Mrs. Average,” and so on. Herbert Agar in his Introduc- 
tion—which is as much a corrective as anything else, and a badly needed 
one—warns against the generalizations concerning America which Jungk, a 
once active anti-Nazi in Europe with a six-year experience of America, does 
not make but certainly invites, and has a word to say about the dangers 
of the selectivity in which the author obviously specializes. The ominous 
picture which Jungk paints of a country where everything is being managed 
abstractly in terms of “technical omnipotence” has a certain unreality for 
an American who at least knows the scene, if in his own limited way, from 
the inside. The notion of grasping dominates the organization of the book, 
the six parts of which are called “Grasping at Omnipotence,” “Grasping at 
Heaven,” “Grasping at the Atom,” “Grasping at Nature,” “Grasping at 
People,” and “Grasping at the Future.” An unremitting topical build-up fea- 
turing such garish and essentially crude terms dominates not only the head- 
ings but also the text of this work, so that the entire conceptual apparatus 
proves totally inadequate to the task the author sets himself. If conditions in 
America are this alarming, as they may well be, this is no way to talk about 
them. We need new concepts and better handling of our more promising old 
ones, not this streamlined, but irredeemably old-hat journalism. 
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Indeed, because of its own inability to transcend the level at which it 
operates, this book itself is one of the most alarming phenomena and typical 
products of the conditions which it sets out to bare. The author’s picture 
of American society, in so far as it depends on the selection he exercises, 
is obviously a projection of his own mind, his anger the anger of a man 
who can see nothing but unrelieved mechanism because he is a mechanic. 
Whether the author is always and everywhere a mechanic or has merely 
adopted the role calculatingly here to arouse his anger and to get this book 
written is another question. At any rate, in this book there is a curious 
lack of human sympathy and of elemental reverence in the presence of the 
mystery of existence, and, what is more, a firm, if unexpressed and unwilling, 
conviction that the analytic or technological approach to problems—atomic, 
agricultural, or religious—is so sweeping as to be ultimately incompatible 
with anything nontechnical. Here is perhaps where the author most widely 
misses the point of America, for one of the striking and salutary traits of the 
American character seems to be the relative ease, good humor, and emotional 
detachment with which it commonly adapts itself to a technological world. 
There are neurotics enough in America, but by no means so many as one 
might think. 

Despite its excellencies in pointing up certain developments of the 
atomic age of which all should be aware, and despite the competence of the 
writing—for the author is a thoroughgoing technician himself who omits 
none of the standard tricks—this book is a work of essentially limited vision, 
although many will doubtless think the excitement incident to its calculated 
mixture of mechanics and sex (the same formula as the comic strips) is the 
result of dizzying revolutionary insights. 

For all his forebodings, the author is not without a sense of irony. The 
sense will serve him in good stead, for this announcement of the dangers 
of technological gadgetry is presented to its readers with an idea-map on 
its end papers and with both the Library of Congress and the Dewey Decimal 
classification numbers printed on the verso of its title page so that, even un- 
read, it can be clunked into the place in the libraries (every one like every 
other) predetermined, before the book was written or even conceived, by the 


technicians of the book shelves. 
St. Louis University. WaLTER J. One, S.J. 


NATIONALISM AND SociaL COMMUNICATION. An Inquiry into the Foundations 
of Nationality. By Karl W. Deutsch. Published jointly by the Technology 
Press of the Mjssachusetts Institute of Technolegy and John Wiley and 
Sons, New York. Pp. x, 292. $5.00. 

The word “nationalism” is a relatively new word; it is but little more than 

a century ago that it appeared in the dictionaries of the various countries in 

the Western tradition. Lord Acton discussed it. So did Ernest Renan. With 

the years studies on this phenomenon have multiplied. It has occupied the 
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attention of individuals and groups. The Royal Institute of International 
Affairs devoted a volume to it. A volume of essays, edited by Maurice 
Vaussard, appeared in France. Ernest Barker, Alfred Zimmern, Hans Kohn, 
Carlton Hayes, Florian Znaniecki, Yves de la Briére, among others, have 
studied the question of nationalism from various aspects. Albert Guérard 
wrote a suggestive essay on it entitled, “Herder’s Spiritual Heritage: National- 
ism, Romanticism and Democracy,” outlining the connection between these 
three ideas so important to our day and age. Bishop Wright, of Worcester, 
published a pertinent essay, his National Patriotism in Papal Teaching. 
F. S. C. Northrup has called a recent book The Taming of the Nations. The 
wheel has come full turn. Nationalism, in one form or another, was a factor 
of no small moment in the programs of those called liberals in the nineteenth 
century, and it was written into the Versailles Treaty by those who regarded 
themselves as in the same tradition. However, the excesses of nationalists in 
the years after that treaty and the connection of those excesses with the 
Second World War has made nationalism a very suspect word in many 
circles. It is regarded as something to be tamed or, if possible, obliterated. 

As a step toward this end, the control of nationalism, Professor Deutsch, 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, has written the present work. 
He remarks that he found a gap in the literature on the subject. Previous 
students had amassed a wealth of empirical data and developed techniques 
for the qualitative recognition of the characteristic features of nationalism, 
but, he says, from this approach there have resulted no quantitative analyses 
which would give bases for predictions as to the results of the workings of 
nationalism in the future. The tendency among writers on the subject was 
to regard nationalism as a state of mind while the real sources of national- 
istic thought and action, those which might again produce nationalism after 
a temporary suppression of it, remained largely unchartered. To achieve this 
quantitative analysis, the author adopts certain operational or functional 
concepts from the various social sciences and from them constructs a set 
of ideas corresponding to the structure and development of a people. For the 
author, following Kelly and Kluckhohn, a society is a group of people united 
by the division of labor, “people who have learned to work together.” For 
his purposes a people is defined as a community of social communication. 
He then outlines experimental tests which might be used to indicate, if 
not measure, the extent of complementarity among the members of such 
a community and the quantitative concepts which might be applied to groups 
of statistics to predict the relative activity of certain nationalistic factors. 
The book closes with a discussion of national consciousness and will. 

The author is aware that his approach can tell only part of the story. 
For instance, the roles of individuals, political organizations and historical 
decisions have been omitted. His stress is on the quantitative, from which 
will arise the ability to predict and, as a consequence, control the appearance 
and activities of the force called nationalism. This approach is new and may, 
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within limits, be helpful. As St. Ambrose remarked centuries ago, Nullus 
pudor est transire ad meliora. The phenomenon called nationalism, however, 
is manifested through human beings and they still remain to a large extent 
unpredictable. Again, the author presents his theory abstractly. Nationalism, 
as distinct from the virtue of patriotism which may be at the root of it, is 
an historical thing. It had a beginning. A great deal of the emotional drive 
associated with it stems from the fact that it is allegedly rooted in the past. 
For instance, nowhere does the author advert to the fact that the religious 
revolution of the sixteenth century has played a large part in the development 
of nationalism as we know it. This revolution has proven a most effective 
barrier to the communication of peoples; it divided Europe at its root and 
still continues to divide not only Europe but individual countries of the 
Western world. To disassociate it from time and space and then evolve 
a formula for its control may be unrealistic. While the work is a break- 
ing of new ground, the language used is perhaps too technical and the terms 
too arbitrarily defined. There are overtones of brave new worlds about it. 
Fordham University. Vincent C. Hopkins, S.J. 


CHURCH AND Society. Edited by Joseph N. Moody. New York: Arts, Inc. 

Pp. vii, 914. $12.00. 

The publishers describe Church and Society as a “panorama of all the 
aspects of Modern Catholic and Political Thought.” The description is ac- 
curate, since the book’s theme “is the relation of Catholics to the major 
secular forces of the period 1789-1950” (p. 15). The panorama is organized 
geographically, under the following headings: Catholicism and Society in 
France; The Catholic Movement in Belgium; Church and Society in Ger- 
many; Social and Political Catholicism in Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Hungary; Catholic Developments in Spain and Latin America; Social Evolu- 
tion in Modern English Catholicism; American Catholicism and the Socio- 
economic Evolution in the U.S.A. The opening section, entitled “The Papacy,” 
is mainly a carefully compressed summary of the relations between the 
Papacy and the countries of Western Europe during the nineteenth century, 
with an outline of the great papal teaching on social problems since Leo 
XIII. 

As must be expected, the book suffers from the limitations necessarily 
imposed by its scope and method, as well as from the lack of continuity 
found in single books by many (thirteen) authors. The impression is given 
that there is a great deal of raw material here which needs careful refining. 
Father Moody is the first to point out, however, that the book “is intended as 
an exploratory study” (p. 16) which will provoke thought and stimulate 
further research. 

While it does make a real contribution—as a comparative study in 
Charch-Society relationships—to the fast-growing body of literature in the 
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field, one might wish that the entire book possessed a definite conceptual 
arrangement such as the one suggested and followed by Edgar Alexander 
in the section on Germany, which he states in his first chapter as “The 
Sociological Problem of Catholicism.” Here Mr. Alexander has Catholicism 
face its own identity as a community and association interacting with other 
communities and associations. That identity is the starting point of Church- 
Society relationship. It is only in the light of that recognized identity that 
Catholicism actually works out its practical modus vivendi, and can begin 
to elaborate an intellectually satisfying statement of its own relation to 
society. 
Woodstock, Md. R. J. McNamara, S.J. 


Der JosEPHINISMUS. Quellen zu seiner Geschichte in Oesterreich 1760-1790. 
Edited by Ferdinand Maass. I Band: Ursprung und Wesen des Josephinis- 
mus 1760-1769. Pp. xxi, 395. S. 86. I] Band: Entfaltung und Krise des 
Josephinismus 1770-1790. Pp. xxxi, 559. S. 210. Vienna: Verlag Herold, 
1951, 1953. 

This pair of tomes (one more is in preparation) constitute volumes 71 and 
72 of the series “Fontes rerum Austriacarum” edited under the patronage of 
the Austrian Academy of Science in Vienna, Historical Commission. The 
editor of the documents pertaining to the classic quarrel between the Holy 
See and the Hapsburg emperor is professor of church history on the Jesuit 
faculty of the University of Innsbruck. The source material, here drawn 
almost entirely from the official Vienna archives (none, unfortunately, from 
the Vatican’s own collection), consists chiefly of the correspondence between 
Joseph II and the Holy See or advice and instructions exchanged with the 
Chancellor, the real moving force behind Josephinism, Prince von Kaunitz- 
Rittberg. In those less nationalistic days it seemed to make little difference 
whether the correspondence was in German, French, Italian or Latin. 

Though Josephinism took its rise in a world which seems utterly alien 
to the one we know today, the age-old conflict between the state, pursuing its 
mission here on earth, and the Church, leading men to their supernatural 
destiny, was there present in particularly sharp contrast. Admittedly some of 
the issues fought over and which in several instances fill page after page of 
these volumes would be regarded today as of little importance. Certain ec- 
clesiastical prerogatives, especially in the social field, such as the right of 
asylum and various immunities, were perhaps even then outmoded. Cn the 
other hand the Papacy was not blind to the basic intent of the Josephinist 
legislation. This would have fatally put the Church under the arbitrary will 
of the civil power. As Professor Crane Brinton has written in reviewing the 
earlier volume, in practice the Josephinians meant to give the clergy little 
more than the power to do what the Josephinians wanted them to do. It 
was in such battles for the freedom and independence of the religious 
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authority that the Holy See forged the contemporary supranational and jurid- 
ical apparatus which seems to shock a good many non-Catholics who tend 
to see in it only a power organization. 

In the useful introduction written in function of the documents, Father 
Maass has not labored to conceal where his sympathies lie. This has earned 
for him the criticism that he has intruded his personal interpretation and 
thereby jeopardized the scientific character of the source work this is in- 
tended to be. Taking advantage of the time lapse between the appearance of 
the first and second volumes the editor disclaims in the latter any desire to 
compel the reader to his point of view. But he asserts the right to reserve to 
himself, in material touching such highly ideological questions, the right to 
see the problem from the Catholic standpoint. It is hard, and perhaps not even 
useful, to affect on such issues an air of scientific detachment which few 
editors will ever really feel, no matter what their persuasion. The documents 
section remains, for all that, an indispensable and reliable mine for the study 
of church-state relations on the eve of the French Revolution. 

New York, N. Y. Rosert A. GraHaM, S.J. 


THe Toms or Ramesses VI. Part I: Texts translated with Introductions by 
Alexandre Piankoff. Edited by N. Rambova. Plates recorded by N. Ram- 
bova. Photographed by L. F. Husson. Pp. xx, 441, 157 Figures. Part II: 
Portfolio of Plates, 196 Plates. (Egyptian Religious Texts and Representa- 
tions, Vol. 1; Bollingen Series XL.) New York: Pantheon Books. $27.50. 
In Egyptian history the term “Ramesside” bears the approximate connota- 

tion of “Merovingian” in European annals: a line of shadowy kings whose 

names evoke a period, but provide no substance. To the students of their 
respective subjects, however, both periods contain much rich material of 
great consequence in the study of previous and subsequent phases in each 
country’s development. So it happens that Ramesses VI in his partly despoiled 
but magnificent tomb in the necropolis known as the Valley of the Kings 
in the desert beyond Thebes has furnished us with a rich compilation on the 
cult of the dead which formed so dominant a portion of the Egyptian preoccu- 
pation. For despite the late derivation of this tomb and its tracts, it is clear 
that this twelfth-century sarcophagus presents an epitome of meaningful 
mythology reaching back to the Pyramid Age. The work before us, there- 
fore, places every student of comparative cult and culture deeply in its debt. 

The content of these bulky volumes of plates and text consists largely of 
description and translation, without analysis, of the registers on the walls of 
the tomb and its corridors, amounting to a lengthy but broken geries of 
representations and text. These are faultlessly reproduced in photograph and 
drawing, although the correlation between the former and the text still leaves 
room for improvement. The initial volume is marked by a brief but telling 
historical introduction and a description of the tomb with the monarch’s 
titularies. The translated version here for the first time fully presented is 
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composed of those funerary texts to which the arbitrary names The Book 
of Caverns, The Book of Gates, The Book of The Divine Cow and The Book 
of What Is In The Netherworld have been conveniently applied. Certain wall 
texts, as well as astronomical ceilings and The Books of Day and Night 
were included in the tomb and so are here excellently set forth with some 
valuable references to the study of these by Parker and Neugebauer. In 
several places Dr. Piankoff subscribes his transcription of the Egyptian text 
which will enable the student to achieve an intermittent check on the language, 
its forms and sense. It will be seen therefore that this work while learned 
and exhaustive is not primarily of service to the specialist or to the general 
reader, but will be of immense interest to the historian and the cultural 
anthropologist. 

This is an essentially composite work. It makes no claim to critical or 
definitive nature. The Egyptian text is a construction in sundry places of 
analogous portions from other tombs and papyri. One of its major achieve- 
ments, then, will be in the realm of the informational and the instructive. In 
many respects it may also prove bewildering. The long litanies of divine 
names and ascriptive qualities may well seem more suggestive and mysterious 
in translation than was the original intent. It is quite possible that to a 
certain extent these frequently elusive titles indicate merely a materialistic 
poverty of imagination. The variety and the complexity of Egyptian mythol- 
ogy, however, and the interpenetration of cosmology and necrology will be 
amply learned and illustrated from this magnificent and scholarly production. 
It may well be that the positive importance of death in the entire perspective 
of life will yet emerge as a contribution of Egyptian to a more desiccated 
and two-dimensional modern culture. 

The lack of an index in a work such as this, in which the paramount 
interest is onomastic, seems a pertinent defect. In fact, the usefulness of the 
book would be heightened tremendously by a pair of indices, one of which 
could be confined to the classification and notation of Egyptian deities. As 
already remarked a fuller coordination is needed between plates and text, 
although this probably is to demand far fuller notes and critical discussion 
than the plan of this work envisions or provides. After all, it is not a treat- 
ment of Egyptian religion, although the total context of that theme is implied 
and evoked. 

The translation seems throughout expert and careful, and the scholarly 
devotion of Dr. Piankoff to this obscure and difficult literature deserves the 
highest praise. He is emphatically contributing to the living understanding 
of a living culture and not an ant%quarian resurrection of the dead. There 
is herein a wealth of Egyptological science which will become indispensable 
to the theologian and to the iconographer. The Bollingen Foundation has 
again placed not only the world of learning, but in a wider sense the entire 
circle of living culture, generously in its debt. 

Fordham University. Joun V. Watsu. 
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LITERATURE 


ANCILLA To CLAssicAL Reapinc. By Moses Hadas. New York: Columbia 

University Press. Pp. xiii, 397. $4.75. 

Mr. Hadas has recently given us sufficiently compact, thorough, and up- 
to-date histories of the Greek and Latin literatures to serve as standard texts 
for our time. Now with the cleverly titled Ancilla he gives us as much as 
one volume could hold of what he calls 


the intimate and sometimes banausic details concerning the daily preoccupations of the 
craftsmen who wrote and preserved our classics, such information as might be gleaned 
from a house-organ of a writer’s guild rather than a formal history of literature (p. 4). 


The second part of the book is “Literary Gossip,” a compilation of 
ancient comment on the major writers from Homer (and before) to Sueto- 
nius. This kind of material may be ancillary in the modern sense of sec- 
ondary, yet in some ways it brings us closer to the works and their authors 
than the removals of history can do. Certainly Diogenes Laertius would have 
thought so, and there is something of the gossiper in every man. This sec- 
tion alone will be for the curious general reader a book of treasures unavail- 
able elsewhere in convenient form. 

But the first part is even more interesting. Its scope is cyclopedic, as may 
be seen from some chapter titles: “The Outward Manifestations” (on the 
alphabet, the making of paper and books, libraries, etc.), “The Poet and 
His Work,” “Distribution and the Consumer” (which includes a good survey 
of the conditions of oral presentation) , “Criticism,” “Scholarship,” “Lives of 
the Poets.” The material is excellently chosen and well, if apparentiy casually, 
ordered. 

In his dealing with the ancients’ opinions on matters like “The Poet's 
Mission,” “Truth and Imagination,” “Censorship,” “The Vulnerability of 
the Secular,” Mr. Hadas is at once urbane and strong, and his sympathy with 
the classical civic bias makes for some stimulating pages. He can turn out 
gems of definition, too, which will be fruitful as texts for discussion. Consider 
this: 

Among ourselves even advocates of pure poetry would doubtless grant the poet the 
privilege of teaching and the possibility that even pure poetry might be instructive; 
what is striking in the ancient concept is the obligation of the poet to teach and the 


consequent assumption that the principal consideration in judging a poem is its doctrinal 
value (p. 37f). 


The “ancient concept” still lurks, as everyone knows, and the definitive posing 
of it in relation to our predilection (not our solution) would seem jejune 
only to the over-refined. Such relevancies are not developed, nor could they 
be in one volume; as a matter of fact they are a bonus anyway. The Ancilla’s 
great virtue is that it touches and gives ancient material on many matters 
which lie on the lines conventionally drawn between history, aesthetics, and 
ethics, and which are accordingly found in those studies only deformed to 
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The Material Logic of 
John of St. Thomas: 
Basic Treatises 


Translated by Yves R. Simon, Joun J. 
GLANVILLE, and G. DonaLtp HOLLENHORST. 
Foreword by Jacques Maritatn. John of 
St. Thomas, a seventeenth-century inter- 
preter of Aristotle and Aquinas, enjoys a 
unique reputation for his penetration, his 
thoroughness, and his genius as a teacher. 
Much space has been given to the treatise 
on the object of logic and to the treatise 
on categories. Contemporary interest in the 
theory of signification recommended the 
dissertations on unity of meaning and on 
signs. $10.00 


The Moral Foundation 
of Democracy 


By Joun M. Hattowett. Democracy as a 
form of government can survive only if 
there is meaning in democracy as a moral 
enterprise. A thoughtful political scientist, 
Mr. Hallowell, of Duke University, issues 
a grave warning that the real threat to 
democracy is internal—a betrayal in the 
minds and hearts of our citizens of the 
faith which gives it life. Democracy must 
find the basis for its continued life in a 
new liberalism which has a balanced view 


Thought, Action, 
and Passion 


By Ricnarp McKeon. A mature statement 
in aesthetics and criticism by an inter- 
nationally known philosopher. The insights 
contained in Thought, Action, and Passion 
will contribute to a better understanding 
of contemporary culture. $5.00 


The Pragmatic Philosophy 
of C. S. Peirce 


By Maney Tuompson, Jr. Charles San- 
ders Peirce has been widely acclaimed as 
America’s greatest native philosopher. His 
life-labor was “to outline” a new philos- 
ophy so comprehensive that the work of all 
scientists and philosophers to come “shall 
appear as the filling up of its details.” In 
this book Mr. Thompson examines criti- 
cally the claims Peirce made for his new 
philosophy. $5.75 


Plato’s Modern Enemies 
and the Theory of 
Natural Law 


By Joun Wip. The author takes issue 
with the critics who point to The Republic 
as the first tract of fascism. He brilliantly 
argues that Plato was an early exponent 





of man. $3.50 of natural law. $5.50 
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fit the mold. It is the deforming that is missing here; Mr. Hadas’ presenta- 
tion is clean and straight. I doubt if there are many classicists who could 
have written this book even among those who know enough. 

But the worth itself of the Ancilla makes a puzzle: In what sense are ques- 
tions as to the degree of divine inspiration in poetic utterance, how far the 
sage’s thought is validated by his life—many more, but space forbids—in 
what sense are these matters ancillary? Ancillary to what? To the special 
studies, I am sure. But to the study of Greek and Latin literature or of any 
literature as humanly significant they are central, not ancillary. The publisher 
says on the jacket that it is a wonder this kind of work has not been done 
before—to which we must agree; but is not the real wonder that our 
scholarly tradition, in perfecting its demarcations between the special studies, 
has made this kind of work necessary? The Ancilia—I like the modest title 
and don’t mean to abuse it—will not take the place of a history, but no 
conventional history will ever illuminate the atmosphere of classical literature 


as this book does. 


Lansing, Michigan. Haro_tp HoLpen. 


EncLisH Poetry. The Main Currents from Chaucer to the Present. By Doug- 
las Bush. New York: Oxford University Press. Pp. ix, 222. $2.50. 
Intended as a critical and historical survey for the general reader, this 

brief sketch of English poetry may be read with profit by scholars as an 

antidote to the several “professional” diseases that tend to corrupt con- 
temporary academic practice. Against extreme historicists, Professor Bush 
reminds us that, while poetry is the distillation of man’s experience in so- 
ciety and in history, it is also an “aesthetic expression that evokes an aesthetic 
response.” Against extreme formalists, exclusively concerned with aesthetic 
and technical problems, he insists that “the primary motives of both poets 
and their audience spring from their total sensibility and total experience.” 

This total sensibility is the striving for unity and order not only in words, 

but in experience and in ideas. It involves spirit, mind and matter, the tem- 

poral and the eternal, the imagination and the reason, belief and awareness. 

The main assumption or standard set forth in the book is that “now as in 

former times poetry can break through the tyranny of the positivist intellect 

and claim to be the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge. Finally, now as 
always, a central criterion of the major poet is his recognition of the un- 
ceasing contict between good and evil.” 

Six chapters, severally devoted to the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, the 
Age of Reason, Romanticism, the Victorian Age and the Modern Period, take 
the pulse of convention and revolt in the w »rk of major figures. Professor 
Bush writes with affirmative emotions and a fine classical flourish. He is not 
afraid to commit himself to a belief or an evaluation, or to express his civil- 
ized animosity toward contemporary shibboleths. Nevertheless, for all his 
dislike of the “new critics,’ he is wise enough to exploit their favorite 
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strategies. Thus he speaks of the “psychological tensions and ironic com- 
plexities” of Chaucer’s Troilus, the “texture” of Lycidas, the “multiple and 
tantalizing layers of meaning” in The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. Indeed, 
like a good humanist, he avails himself of all knowledge and all the strate- 
gies of exposition to make his meaning plain. Refreshingly catholic, Professor 
Bush is protestant only in his dislike of those who would split the unity of 
literary experience into insulated departments of thought and sensibility. 
Fordham University. Francis X. CONNOLLY. 


THE Mirror and THE Lamp. Romantic Theory and the Critical Tradition. 
By M. H. Abrams. New York: Oxford University Press. Pp. ix, 406. $7.50. 
The title The Mirror and the Lamp is made of two metaphors which have 

long been used to refer to the mind of the poet. The earlier term of mind 

as mirror meant that it is a receptor and reflector of images of the world 
outside it; as lamp, the mind was later considered to change the aspect of 

those images, shedding a glow on all within its compass (pp. viii, 52,59, 

etc.). The book is classifiable as a history of certain major aspects of roman- 

tic literary theory. It had a “distant origin in a study of the writings of 

Johnson and Coleridge . . . at Cambridge University, and it was developed 

at Harvard.” One of the ten years and more that it took to gather materials 

was spent on a Rockefeller Fellowship and one summer on a research grant 
from Cornell University, where Mr. Abrams is an associate professor of 

English. 

The author noticed a “radical shift in the alignment of thought about 
poetry and the arts” which took place between the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century and the early twentieth, and also that the resulting “point of 
view is very young measured against the twenty-five-hundred-year history 
of the Western theory of art.” His book is intended to “chronicle the evolu- 
tion”’ of that radical change. It is centered about the question of the expres- 
sive theory which has elsewhere been called “doubtless the chief problem of 
modern aesthetics” and probably “the commonest unconscious aesthetic 
prejudice of our time” (LaDriere, “Expression,” Shipley’s Dict. of World 
Lit.). 

He begins auspiciously with’ a diagram of the four considerable elements 
of a work of art: at the center of a triangle is the work itself, and the three 
points of the triangle to which arrows are pointed from the work, are the 
universe, the artist, and the audience (p. 6). In the past, some theories repre- 
sented the “nature and worth of a work of art” as “essentially an imitation 
of aspects of the universe” (pp. 7, 8-14, 30-46). These are the oldest and 
longest-lived, surviving from Plato until the late eighteenth century, and are 
here called “mimetic theories.”” Others, also old, are “pragmatic theories,” 
those “ordered toward the audience” since they look “at the work of art 
chiefly as a means to an end” and tend “to judge its value according to its 
success in achieving that aim” (pp. 15, 14-21, 326-335). These “‘charaeter- 
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ized by far the greatest part of criticism from the time of Horace through the 
eighteenth century. Measured either by its duration or the number of its 
adherents, therefore, the pragmatic view, broadly considered, has been the 
principal aesthetic attitude of the western world” (p. 21). Abrams’ third 
group (we are now at the last of the three points of the triangle) “phrased 
definitions or key statements showing a parallel alignment from work to 
poet” (p. 21), and “this way of thinking, in which the artist himself be- 
comes the major element generating both the artistic product and the criteria 
by which it is to be judged, I shall call the expressive theory” (p. 22. See 
pp. 21-6, Chs. IV, V, VI, pp. 70-155, and Ch. IX, pp. 226-263). The expres- 
sive theory is the central one of the nineteenth century (pp. 3, 70, 72, etc.). 
In fact, the “persistent recourse to the poet to explain the nature and criteria 
of poetry” Abrams pronounces “the one essential attribute which most early 
nineteenth century theories had in common,” and from his point of vantage 
it turns out to be the “one distinctively romantic criticism” (p. 7). The re- 
maining fourth type of theory (the center of the triangle), namely the 
“objective,” Professor Abrams states more briefly (pp. 26-9, 220-1, 326-335). 
He finds that it appeared in a section of Aristotle’s Poetics, but it is only 
recently that emphasis has been put upon it (pp. 26, 27-8). 

The “intellectual center of English romanticism” was occupied by Words- 
worth and Coleridge (p. 313). Coleridge’s theory is most often the center 
of Abrams’ investigation. In one sense, the book can be looked upon as 
an explanation of exactly what and how Coleridge thought, how he came 
to think so, and (principally by occasional hints) what difference it makes. 

He manages these almost fatally complex and bewildering questions with 
success. Coleridge retained many neo-classical tenets, he explains (pp. 114- 
124). He did not go so far with expressive theory as to think the poem re- 
veals the man (pp. 244-9), or to permit that the poet may express his feeling 
independently of all requirement of intelligibility (pp. 324-6). But his ac- 
count (pp. 167-177) of the “organic imagination” of genius, likened to a 
plant (as distinct from the machine-like “fancy” of something less than 
genius) showed a new direction in English theory. God, said Coleridge, 
created the universe; most men, of “primary imagination” perceive the uni- 
verse; but the poetic genius, of “secondary imagination” diffuses and dissi- 
pates what is there, then “re-creates.” And just as the “forms” and “‘possibles” 
in the universe start into motion and become internal and endlessly self- 
evolving seed-Ideas, so the workings of this universal plastic nature are 
reiterated in the mind of the poet, in the process by which the “esemplastic” 
imagination “creates” a poem (pp. 282-5). The poet’s mind contains an 
unconscious purposefulness, and the “genius in the man of genius” is 
precisely in the unconscious activity of the mind. As the plant develops ac- 
cording to biological “laws,” the mind of the poet acts according to laws. 
This is not some blindly organic process of assimilation, but rather genius’ 
“power of acting creatively under laws of its own origination” (pp. 218- 
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225). The heart and intellect of the poet are even combined in one life with 
great appearances of nature; and personification, symbolism, animism, 
mythopeia are the natural expression of imagination when re-creating the 
world of sense under the stimulus of passion (pp. 293-7). Romantic writers 
applied the Coleridgean “imagination” or “all-animating” power to suspend 
the distinction between living and lifeless, and to perceive the universe as 
animated (pp. 293-6). 

Professor Abrams observes the ways in which Coleridge’s mind worked. 
Invariably he made “explicit reference to first principles” (p. 115) and had 
a propensity to think in terms of analogue and metaphor (pp. 47-69, 218- 
225), a propensity amounting in the case of analogy of the organism to 
“intoxication” (p. 175). And although he was himself conservative about 
“expressive theory” this theory was given impetus by the “typical movement 
of Coleridge’s criticism” (p. 118), namely, the persistent shifting from the 
poem to the process of inventing it (pp. 55, 69, 167, 171, 173, 176, 225, 293, 
294). Thus he stimulated expressive theory, and was an English innovator 
in the aesthetics of organism. 

How Coleridge came to his conclusions is made clear in Abrams’ “chroni- 
cling” of the shifts of emphasis and gradual change of German and English 
theory, impelling him either to agreement and a better restatement, or to 
disagreement and refutation. His concepts were qualified by his responses to 
the expressionism of Sulzer, Herder, Schlegel, Novalis (pp. 84-8), the 
theories of Wordsworth (pp. 100-114), the eighteenth-century “mechanical 
theory” of invention (pp. 159-167), continued in the romantic period (pp. 
177-183) ; also by the ancient, renaissance, and German romanticists’ and 
material mechanists’ contributions to “unconscious genius” and “organic 
growth” (pp. 184-201), and by German theories of “vegetable genius” (pp. 
201-213), continued in England (pp. 213-7) and enlarged there (pp. 218- 
225) ; by the concept of literature as a revelation of the author’s personality 
(pp. 226-262) and of the poem as a heterocosm (pp. 272-285), and by critics’ 
attitudes toward personification and myth (pp. 290-7). 

What difference all this has made is hinted at from time to time. Family 
resemblances are recognizable in the forebears of modern expressionism (esp. 
pp- 72, 87, 129, 130, 144, 150, 178, 226), overthrow of plot and narrative 
structure (pp. 77, 23-4), recent brands of symbolism (esp. pp. 90, 108, 158, 
251, 295, 296, 304), the poéte maudit (esp. pp. 103, 312), surrealism (pp. 
129, 169, 173, 174, 278, 282), psychoanalytic interpretation (pp. 138-148, 
160), organic history and law (pp. 218-220, 222-5). 

The perspective is, as promised, “revealing” (p. viii). The book would 
be valuable enough on the merits of its summaries alone, of Wordsworth’s 
theory, for example (pp. 100-124), of kinds of “truth” critics have found 
in poetry (pp. 312-320), of the changes of metaphors of the mind (p. 69) 
and concepts of “mechanical invention” (pp. 159-167). “Revealing” is a 
good word too for the sections on Coleridge (pp. 167-183), Alexander Smith 
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(pp. 149-154, 322-3) and others (pp. 59, 244-9, 252-262, 290-7), and for 
many deep momentary insights (pp. 183, 296, 307, etc.). 

Probably the most significant revelation is in the brilliant section “German 
Theories of Vegetable Genius” (pp. 201-213). The author shows how the 
concept of poetic invention was changing at the hands of many German 
theorists whose work was well known to Coleridge. The change recounted 
can be seen in answers before and after, to the question “how the genius 
is able to form a work of art without rules or conscious method, yet achieve 
a product from which critics later draw the rules of art” (p. 207). The 
“mechanical” concept (before) was that it was done “by means of a combina- 
tion of parts to achieve a previsioned plan or design”; Kant, on the other 
hand, “formulates the view of a natural organism as immanently but un- 
consciously teleological, a ‘self-organizing being’ which, possessing both 
its own ‘moving power’ and its own ‘formative power, develops from the 
inside out” (p. 208). Professor Abrams’ crucial insight is that Goethe, 
ignoring the important fact of which “Kant warns us repeatedly”—namely, 
that the poem is only like an organism—identifies them, finding “irresistible” 
the idea of a poem’s “purely internal teleology.” One sees how Coleridge 
came into the confusions of his doctrine of “organic form.” (For a precise 
statement of the nature of the confusion, see LaDriere, “Organic Form,” Dict. 
World Lit., p. 253.) 

The primary function of the history of literary theory is to give us aware- 
ness. I doubt whether many recent works have fulfilled that function quite 
so well as this one. My only major dissatisfaction is with the last nine pages 
of the book, which appear to me to have been disordered by afterthoughts 
not followed through. The author is “considering” the “dealings” uf roman- 
tic critics with the question, Of what use to anybody but the poet is the 
making of a poem, which romanticists say is “soliloquy” written merely to 
“cheer” the poet’s “own solitude with sweet sounds”? (p. 326). He is show- 
ing that in the nineteenth century the “pragmatic” view still obtained, al- 
though differently defined. However, to expedite explanation, Abrams first 
proposes two alternative theories, “objective” and “pragmatic”: (1) Poetry 
has intrinsic values only, and is an end in itself “without reference to its 
possible effects on the thought, feeling, or conduct of its readers”; (2) Poetry 
has intrinsic value, but also extrinsic value as a means to moral and social 
effects, and the two should not be separated (p. 326-7). 

‘This rather un-inductive expedient is followed up in a way which suggests 
preference fortthe pragmatic second proposition." In spite of Professor 
Abrams’ creditably restrained attitude toward his material, strenuous sleuth- 
ing (in the territory of pp. 226, 227, 211) suggests that he regrets the nine- 
teenth-century shift to the “expressive theories” and (pp. 256, 258, 249, 261, 
263, 253-4) consequent searches in poetry for the personality of the poet. 
Both the expressive and the objective theories are suggested to be alike in 
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that they both exclude the effects on the reader, and the objective is not 
helped by such an association with the expressive. It is less helped by the 
author’s list of theories which “converge toward” it (p. 327). The first two, 
the “organistic theory of Goethe” and the “heterocosmic analogy,” have 
been shown to be instances of analogical thinking with a free rein; Professor 
Abrams previously hinted that such thinking by Coleridge was “intoxication,” 
and that “the endemic disease of analogical thinking . . . is hardening of 
the categories” (p. 35). Another strand “converging toward” the objective 
theory is a “propensity” ascribed to Kant “to separate the faculties of 
knowing, willing, and feeling . . . therefore to isolate . . . truth, goodness, 
and beauty” and to claim “disinterestedness in beauty” (p. 327). “Isolating” 
here suggests baneful subtraction of some sort, whereas the pragmatic claims 
a “use beyond beauty” (p. 329), thus beyond delight. He also links with the 
first proposition, Flaubert’s “shall not serve” to society, Oscar Wilde’s state- 
ment that art is “useless” and Keats’ “division against himself,” Keats being 
the “first great poet to exhibit that peculiarly modern malady—a . . . conflict 
between . . . social responsibility and . . . aesthetic detachment” (p. 328). 
The convergents toward the objective first theory and the follow-up of it 
are not thus of the best, and, in addition to that, all these (Goethe, the 
heterocosm, Kant, Flaubert, Wilde, Keats) are since the “earlier critics” who 
had defined poems “primarily as a delightful way of changing the reader’s 
mind” (p. 329). Aristotle, whom Abrams gracefully complimented earlier 
(p. 183), is now said to have considered tragedy “good because it purged 
the emotions” (p. 331). This would indeed ally him with the pragmatic 
critics. Then Professor Abrams defends, against Arnold, Mill’s “view of a 
humanistic criticism” for Mill saw “the noblest end of poetry as an intel- 
lectual pursuit, that of acting upon the desires and characters of mankind 
through their emotions” (p. 334. The continuation of the defense rests upon 
footnote 132, p. 391, the only vague note in the entire book, from which 
a direct quotation from Mill is regrettably absent). The citing of this pas- 
sage from Mill climaxes, it seems to me, a rhetorical persuasion against the 
more-new-than-old “objective” proposition, and in favor of the “humanistic” 
color of the age-old “pragmatic” proposition. 

In any case, whether this be the intention or not, the author’s usual length 
of historical perspective seems foreshortened. The mental distinguishing of 
values is very old (assuming indeed that Kant kept them distinct in effect). 
So too is the concept of “disinterestedness” of beauty. Keats’ “malady” was 
not “peculiarly modern.” Theocritus, aifavorite of his, highlighted that in 
Idyll XVI, although it was already very old. Nor were the earlier critics alto- 
gether on the side of the pragmatic. The emphasis upon the pragmatic was 
more particularly a Renaissance one. And it is unlikely that Aristotle con- 
sidered tragedy good because it purged the emotions (cf. LaDriere, “Poetry 
and Prose,” Dict. World Lit., pp. 444-5). What Abrams finds “in the central 
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portion of Aristotle’s Poetics” consists better with other references by Aris- 
totle, namely that his “analysis of an art form... is... objective . . . the 
method becomes centripetal, and assimilates these external elements into 
attributes of the work proper” (pp. 26-7). 

Professor Abrams’ first proposition contains a contradiction: It is impos- 
sible for even “intrinsic values” to be “without reference to . . . effects.” 
Value, by its very nature, implies reference to someone outside itself, that 
is, potential reference. The values in the poem, a result of the poet’s achieving 
his end, namely a perfect poem, can be a cause of benefit to a reader, ob- 
viously; but to intend to place “the end . . . in the addressee” is to engage 
in rhetoric, not poetry. This is the position of the “objective” critics, and of 
Aristotle. 

College of Mount St. Vincent. SisTER Mary FRANCIS. 


THe True Voice or FEELING. Studies in English Romantic Poetry. By 

Herbert Read. New York: Pantheon Books Inc. Pp, 382. $4.00. 

Twenty years ago, Sir Herbert Read wrote an essay, “Form in Modern 
Poetry.” There he outlined the general theme of this present study in 
“organic form” in English poetry. The years between have yielded a fruit- 
ful harvest. 

Part One—The Main Theme—traces the development of the Romantic 
srinciple of “believing enough in what one feels and of knowing and express- 
ing the feeling accurately” from Coleridge through Wordsworth, Keats, Hop- 
kins, Whitman, Lawrence, Hulme and Pound to Eliot. This previously 
unpublished material constituted the author’s subject for a seminar at Prince- 
ton University in the Fall of 1951. 

Part Two consists of four Essays Ancillary to the Main Theme: Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Shelley, Byron. 

Michael Bullock’s translation of Friedrich W. J. von Schelling’s “Concern- 
ing the Relation of the Plastic Arts to Nature” forms the Appendix. 

A Bibliography of Principal References and Index complete the book. 

The alembic of this distinguished philosophical critic’s insight bears the 
stamp of authentic scholarship and a genuinely humane treatment of his 
subject. With this book Sir Herbert adds cubits to his own stature as a 


critic of poetry. 


Lorp Byron: CurisTiAn Virtues. By G. Wilson Knight. New York: 

Oxford University Press. Pp. xv, 304. $6.00. 

This is the author’s first full-length study of Byron. Mr. Knight, who has 
written some notable critical volumes on Shakespeare and on other English 
poets, attempts in the present volume (the first of a trilogy on Byron as man 
and as poet) an extensive investigation of Byron the man. The author be- 
lieves that the poet’s biographers of the past have failed to present an ade- 
quate picture of his character, especially his virtues as an individual and as 
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a social being. His intention is to remove from the generally accepted opinion 
of Byron certain errors concerning his character by an appeal to witnesses 
to his virtues hitherto ignored or unknown, particularly the evidence in 
Teresa Guiccioli’s volumes on Byron. 

In his volume Mr. Knight’s mode of procedure is to allow the evidence 
of his massed quotations to “speak, as far as possible, f r itself.” Conse- 
quently, what the author creates is not a biography «f the poet but “a 
mosaic of evidence regarding qualities.” The accumula.ion of evidence is, 
therefore, not expected to provide any proof beyond itself: “the evidence is 
itself the argument.” The effect of this procedure is quite apparent to both 
author and reader: it makes difficult reading. Moreover, the very method 
which Mr. Knight uses has a tendency to produce chaotic accumulations of 
evidence which fail to resolve themselves into intelligible conclusions. 

Despite these difficulties of both method and results of method and despite 
the extraordinary one-sidedness of approach to Byron’s character—the delib- 
erately planned exclusion of any treatment of Byron’s vices (which the author 
intends to expose in a later work)—Mr. Knight has given the literary and 
critical world a volume of highly valuable evidence from multiple sources 
which shed new radiance upon Byron as a man. Biographers and critics of 
the poet will not accept the quasi canonization of him which the author 
pronounces in these pages. None, however, should fail to appreciate the 
unearthing of much previously hidden evidence on the side of Byron’s virtues 
which is definitely counter to the generally accepted opinion of him. 

St. Peter’s College. Rosert J. O’ConneLL, S.J. 


THE GoLpEN ANGEL. Papers on Proust. By Elliott Coleman. New York: 

Coley Taylor, Inc. Pp. 128. $3.50. 

In this short study of one of the masterpieces of modern fiction, Proust’s 
A la Recherche du Temps Perdu, Elliott Coleman offers us a reading which is 
both interesting in conception and delightfully refreshing in its particular 
insights. 

Taking position against the prevailing and, according to him, naive and 
short-sighted notion that A la Recherche du Temps Perdu is a delectable and 
formidable blossom of twentieth-century decadence, he invites us to see in 
Proust an essentially Christian artist and proceeds to give us his proofs. 
They do not seem conclusive enough to sustain the burden of such a daring 
thesis; but they do reveal an until now neglected dimension in Proust’s work 
and definitely invite a rereading of it. . 

In the excellent chapter “Time of a Man,” Mr. Coleman examines Proust’s 
concern with lost time. His conclusions here are not new. The formulation is 
very fine. He relates the Bergsonian intuition of duration and transcendance 
to the novelist’s basic quest to recapture and reintegrate the broken and 
elusive past by means of those “epiphanies” of the affective memory which, 
when clarified and formally rendered, promise a revelation of the continuity 
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and the unity of being. That this was a consciously spiritual quest, many 
passages, particularly those dealing with the little phrase of Vinteuil’s sonata 
which he quotes, bear out clearly. 

Very fine is the analysis of Marcel’s struggle toward a dedicated life, 
toward the redemptive vocation of a writer that reveals itself to him at the 
very end of The Past Recaptured, upon his final awakening trom life’s long 
dream. In the reality of art, in which “sorrow is transmuted into ideas 
and images,” in the redeeming vision of the artist searching for truth, the 
closed circle of life is broken open; a true confrontation between the failures 
and deceits of life and the soul’s aspiration toward truth and fulfillment can 
take place. The choice between the truth of art and the truth of divine 
revelation is seen by Mr. Coleman to become void at this point. He points 
to the Golden Angel which Marcel sees on the Campanile of San Marco in 
Venice as a symbol of both religion and art, of aesthetics and morality. If 
a thesis is suggested here of the dedicated artist-saint, reservations are in 
order, with due respect for the possibility of such a union. How, for example, 
in applying such a thesis to equally truth-obsessed and dedicated artists as 
Joyce and Kafka, would we account for the terrible anguish they felt over 
their soul’s destiny, an anguish that was, if anything, increased by their 
vocation as artists? If Proust never felt any similar measure of religious 
anguish, this seems to be because his sense of destiny was clearly limited 
to an awareness of his aesthetic vocation and contained hardly any overt 
religious concern. 

Mr. Coleman makes some exciting discoveries in searching for Proust’s 
central symbols and metaphors. In the chapter on “Trees and Spires,” for 
example, he shows the great importance of trinitary images, such as the three 
trees, the three church spires of Martinville and Vieuxvicq, the books arranged 
in threes watching over Bergotte’s death—all symbols and invocations to joy 
and redemption. Still, the puzzle here, and he states it frankly, is that in the 
work of such a highly conscious artist as Proust these symbols should have 
remained quite manifestly unconscious elements. Might their presence be 
explained simply by the fact that Proust grew up in a Christian culture and 
was familiar with the Catholic liturgy? Mr. Coleman seems tempted, in 
spite of his own reservation, to somewhat overestimate their significance. His 
discovery is nevertheless interesting and leads one to reflect on what further 
and possibly ultimate revelations Proust might have encountered in his 
pursuit of the unconscious. 

In one of the finest chapters, “The Good Joke,” Mr. Coleman gives us 
delightful iples of Proustian humor, that “compassionate, pervasive 
good hum»: which reveals the human comedy of character and situation 
without being corrosive. Applying to the narrator Baron Von Hiigel’s remark 
that two of the marks of salvation are candor and endless docility to facts, 
he shows Marcel to have an abundance of both—as well as the ability to 
laugh at himself, and almost makes us forget Marcel’s cruelty and monstrous 
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selfishness. One feels grateful to him for showing, with his own luminous 
compassion, this much-overlooked quality of Proust’s neurotic hero. 

Mr. Coleman does not claim to deal with every major aspect of Proust’s 
art. He does not concern himself with the immense aspects of darkness that 
pervade the world of A la Recherche du Temps Perdu, that world of spiritual, 
moral and social defectiveness, blindness and dereliction, except in so far 
as he sees it give birth to the privileged moments. He sees Proust’s vision 
of this world as affirmation of an absolute divine law by default, as a negative, 
as it were, of the city of God. One may question the proportions of such an 
interpretation, but the Golden Angel definitely sheds light on something that 


is there, and does it well. 
New York, N. Y. GERDA BLUMENTHAL. 


Tue Unicorn. William Butler Yeats’ Search for Reality. By Virginia Moore. 

New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 519. $6.50. 

Readers of the poetry of W. B. Yeats invariably find themselves involved 
in a consideration of the poet’s life and writings about poetry as well as a 
myriad of scholarly and critical opinions about his thinking. The obscurity 
of his later poetry, the imagery from Irish tradition and his use of both 
ancient and modern religious symbols lead the reader to seek a certain 
familiarity with Yeats’ thought as found outside his poetry. This leaves the 
field wide open for discussions of the poetry and the poet’s relation to 
“Reality.” The Unicorn proposes to be just such a study of “Yeats’ search for 
reality.” 

Miss Moore has read and assembled a large bibliography of doctrinal and 
philosophical influences on Yeats which are sorted into a consideration of 
Irish lore and Druidism; Hermeticism, Gnosticism, and Rosicrucianism; 
Spiritism, and Yeats’ intellectual communion with Maud Gonne and his wife, 
George Yeats; Yeats’ sudden exploration of philosophy between the first and 
last publications of A Vision, and his late turning to Eastern mysticism. Much 
of the material has been taken from unpublished letters and parts of Yeats’ 
journals on his hermetic and spiritist explorations. Miss Moore has also 
conversed at length with the Ezra Pounds, Maud Gonne, George Yeats and 
others. Miss Moore’s statement about the “country” of Yeats’ mind, “when 
I came to walk there it was virgin territory,” is true. 

The greatest value of the book is the assembling of a weelth of new material. 
The chapters on the Rosicrucian rites with their literal use of universal myth 
symbols, and the training the initiate of the order, Yeats, underwent, are 
especially interesting. They familiarize the reader of Yeats with the many 
occult symbols and analogies that make up his poetry. References to Yeats’ 
own experiences in trying to establish a secret order of knowledge, and to 
his experimentation with symbols of the anima mundi supplement material 
in his autobiographies and essays. 

Perhaps because the material is a “virgin territorv” too extensive for one 
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book, and because it attempts to encompass the thinking that took a man’s 
lifetime as well as the thought’s origins in Western and Eastern mysticism 
and philosophy, many of Miss Moore’s own conclusions are dubious. Ex- 
tensive study in occult and hermetic doctrine does not settle the question 
whether or not Yeats was a Christian. Miss Moore holds that Yeats was one 
because he admitted Christ as the center of history, the center of the Great 
Wheel, and because Yeats believed in love, and admitted sin. But that is 
not enough evidence. Miss Moore uses her terms too loosely and seems here 
to have repeated in a smaller way her constant broad use of concepts. In 
general Yeats’ thinking seems more Eastern, pre-Christian, than Christian. 
The world of things corresponds to the world of the Spirit. Life is a Great 
Wheel of thirteen cycles through which the human life circles until freed 
from earth, air, fire and water to become pure spirit. Our life may have 
several incarnations. Life is a struggle between opposites. We strive to be- 
come what we are not. The best we can do is maintain a delicate balance 
where there is joy and power. Actually, to the material Miss Moore presents 
about Yeats it is irrelevant whether or not Yeats was a Christian. The rele- 
vance is more to the area of his poetry-—of which she makes little mention 
except by way of illustration. 

The style of The Unicorn lies somewhere between the scholarly and per- 
sonal, and is sometimes awkward, sometimes confusing. In places the think- 
ing is also disconnected and incomplete (especially the summary biography 
and the chapter on Irish Lore and Druidism). The Unicorn is a tremendous 
undertaking, but the subtitle “William Butler Yeats’ Search for Reality” 
indicates already the hazards of drawing definite conclusions from such a 
wide range of exploration. 


New York, N. Y. S. APPLETON. 


Purity oF Diction 1n ENGLIsH VERSE. By Donald Davie. New York: Oxford 

University Press. Pp. viii, 211. $3.00. 

This book is largely the result of the author’s endeavor to rationalize the 
pleasure he experienced in reading some of the eighteenth-century English 
poets. Mr. Davie’s scholarship combines with his gifted sensitiveness to the 
tones and colors of the language of poetry to produce a stimulating and en- 
lightening volume of essays in literary criticism and poetic theory. 

The author offers no new criterion for judging English poetry nor does 
he set the principles which he has arrived at in this work above other more 
permanent and universal literary beliefs. He does, however, make a notable 
and successful effort toward clarifying what is meant by the “diction” of 
verse and what it is which makes such diction “pure” and “impure.” The 
goal of the author is to “arrive at the principles underlying purity of diction 
in English.” There is no intention of surveying the whole range of English 
poetry nor of applying the conclusions to all kinds of English poetry. The 
study is limited to later eighteenth-century poets and to some of the nineteenth- 


century poets. 
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The author begins his study with a group of poets who lived in the 
late eighteenth century, Johnson, Goldsmith, Collins, Cowper, and others. 
After an exposition of the poetic style which these poets created, Mr. Davie 
goes on to compare this style of writing verse with the poetic diction of 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Hopkins, and Landor, with the 
purpose of illustrating the advantages and disadvantages of a “pure” diction. 

The poetry of the late-eighteenth-century poets are cited a: exemplifying 
the principles of purity in diction. There are illuminating studies on the 
“diction” of English verse in careful contrast to the “language of poetry” 
and to “poetic style”; on the “chastity” of poetic diction, an effect obtained 
by Goldsmith and his contemporaries through “judgment” and “taste” and 
“economy of metaphor”; on the “language of the tribe,” i.e., the “good” 
rather than “great” poets of the late eighteenth century; on the efficacious 
nature of a “pure diction” to chasten the “national language” by “enlivening 
metaphors gone dead.” In many instances the author relies on some critical 
views and on some of the poetry of T. S. Eliot in assisting and illustrating 
his conclusions. Certain virtues of the Augustan poets, when seen under the 
light of Mr. Davie’s scrutiny, appear much stronger and more subtle than 
are commonly held: the virtues of “clarity, plainness, economy in metaphor, 
urbanity in statement.” 

Mr. Davie’s book should be a source of attraction and fascination to all 
serious teachers and students of English poetry. It is a scholarly collection 
of essays which go to the very heart of the nature of poetry itself and which 
are provocative enough to shake the dust from much contemporary critical 
thinking. 

St. Peter’s College. Rosert J. O’ConneLL, S.J. 


Tue Eruics or Ruetoric. By Richard M. Weaver. Chicago: Henry Regnery 

Company. Pp. 234. $3.50. 

Mr. Weaver is associate professor of English at the University of Chicago 
and this is the first book since he published his provocative Jdeas Have Con- 
sequences in 1948. As in his earlier work, his style is always charming, 
urbane; he never feels under obligation to tradition or convention for its 
own sake. In fact, in his sometimes sophomoric rebellion against Accepted 
Values he can be almost exasperating; one always feels, however, that Mr. 
Weaver’s heart is, fundamentally, in the right place. 

The present volume would appear to be not so much a book as a,collection 
of disconnected lectures dealing with certain phases of rhetoric: and even 
the vagueness of the title can scarcely justify the inclusion of three other- 
wise extremely interesting papers on Edmund Burke, Abraham Lincoln, 
and Milton. In any case, if the reader is patient enough to persevere to the 
last chapters, he will find the treatment of “The Rhetoric of Social Science” 
and “Ultimate Terms in Contemporary Rhetoric” most rewarding. Many 
will enjoy the good-natured pummelling Weaver gives the Social Sciences 
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for their use of jargon: “they will never write much better until they make 
terms [he should rather have said “come to terms”] with some of the 
traditional rules of rhetoric.” American newspapers, too, come in for their 
share: they are exhorted to imitate the style of the English dailies, and, in 
particular, the Manchester Guardian. Government agencies do not escape 
his wrath: “One shudders to think how our bureaucrat would render ‘A 
sower went forth to sow’.” 

I particularly liked, in the final chapter, his discussion of “god-terms” 
and “devil-terms,” which was perhaps inspired by Lucy Stebbing’s (and 
I. A. Richards’) distinction between the emotive and descriptive uses of 
language, a distinction she illustrates by quoting Coleridge’s story about two 
theological students. After a heated discussion on the attributes of God, 
one finally blurted out: “I see: your ‘God’ is my ‘Devil’” (A Modern Intro- 
duction to Logic, p. 21). Ultimately the fallacy or sophistry consists in using 
a value word (e.g., good, bad) in a purely emotive sense (e.g., “I like A,” 
‘I dislike B”), while at the same time conveying the impression to the 
audience that the descriptive sense is involved (“A has certain qualities,” 
“B lacks certain qualities”). Now although Weaver does not go into the 
logic of this problem, he does produce some interesting contemporary 
examples: the “god-terms”—“American,” “modern,” “progressive”; and 
the “devil-term’”—‘“un-American.” And indeed, those who listen to campaign 
oratory must often remind themselves that everything that is modern and 
progressive is not necessarily better; and that all things that are un-Ameri- 
can (e.g., not done in the U.S.) are not necessarily bad. 

But despite all the undoubted points that are scored throughout the book, 
one cannot resist the impression that the author suffers from a malady that 
is unfortunately too common among contemporary writers: I mean riches 
of thought with poverty of facts. He loves generalizations and half-truths 
(e.g., “Without rhetoric there seems no possibility of tragedy, and, in turn, 
without tragedy, no possibility of taking an elevated view of life”). His 
attitude seems to be that, if the reader wants to have the one half, his price 
of admission must be to accept the other. Defending rhetoric on the charge 
of exaggeration, he says “the exaggeration ... is not caricature but 
prophecy.” Here, J confess, I do not follow. When he says that “rhetoric 
moves the soul with a movement which cannot finally be justified logically,” 
we may well agree. But even here he cannot resist the temptation to go on: 
“It can only be valued analogically [the movement, one supposes] with refer- 
ence to some supreme image. . . . It is impossible to talk about rhetoric . . . 
without having as a term giving intelligibility to the whole discourse, the 
Good” (p. 23). This is a game that many can play, but I cannot see that 
it will get us anywhere. 

But my most serious charge against the book is that in coming to grips 
with the central problem, the morality of Rhetoric, the author seems to 
have missed the point at issue. For the traditional charges against Rhetoric, 
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even from the days of Plato, were (a) its use of sophistry or, fundamentally, 
the lie; (b) its arousal of the passions; and (c) its power of suggestion, 
i.e., its influence on the human will, especially (d) if this influence is in 
a direction which is either immoral or even counter to the conscience of the 
individual. And further, the charge runs, this power of mass-suggestion is 
exercised not merely by what Weaver disarmingly calls the adornment of 
speech, the “language of inclination,” but by a calculated set of topics, 
formulae, rules and figures. It is for these reasons that there is no place 
for Rhetoric in the Platonic State—except insofar as it can be used in the 
effective communication of Truth, particularly in the hands of the Wise Man 
in his dealings with the less enlightened classes of society. So too, if 
Aristotle departed from the teaching of his master by a firm advocacy of 
Rhetoric, it was because he saw, in the marriage of Rhetoric and Dialectic 
(a union which, I think, Weaver only imperfectly understands), a way to 
sheltering the homeless maiden in a respectable family. But even here, per- 
haps, it was not without some misgivings, for he says, in the Rhetoric 
(1.i.12): “(By Rhetoric) the true and the just are naturally made to be 
superior to their opposites; and if this does not occur, the blame must be 
laid at the door of their own advocates.” At any rate, the fusion of Rhetoric 
with the art of Logic and Dialectic was further misunderstood by Cicero, 
who did not know his Aristotle well enough to detect the various component 
parts. When the error, if error it was, was finally detected by Peter Ramus 
in the sixteenth century, it was already too late to find any suitable remedy. 

But to return to the question of the morality of traditional rhetoric. One 
cannot understand the charge unless he has carefully read some of the 
classical manuals (and Weaver gives little evidence of ever having done 
this): I mean Aristotle’s Rhetoric, Cicero’s Topica (which he erroneously 
thought was based on Aristotle), Cicero’s De Inventione, the Ad Herennium, 
Quintilian. And to see how Rhetoric was adapted in the Jesuit system 
of education, one should read Cyprian Soarez’s sixteenth-century manual, 
De arte rhetorica (whose chief sources are Cicero’s Topica and the Ad 
Herennium), together with the brilliant, if virulent, monograph by Georg 
Mertz, Stellung und Betrieb der Rhetorik in den Schulen der Jesuiten (Heidel- 
berg, 1898). In an unintentionally humorous conclusion, Mertz charges the 
Jesuits with a deliberate use of the immoral devices of ancient rhetoric for the 
purpose of training men to fight the heretics, “against whom, the Jesuits 


felt, no ~eans was too base... .” 


One may, of course, offer a stipulative definition of Rhetoric and reduce 
it, with I. A. Richards (The Philosophy of Rhetoric, 1936), merely to “a 
command of the metaphor” with all the implications of the interaction 
between “tenor” and “vehicle.” And although this is an extremely interest- 
ing approach, and one that may succeed in enlivening what Richards called 
“the dreariest and least profitable part” of the college curriculum, it does 
little more than skirt the moral issues which the traditional rhetoric has 
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raised. To tackle these serious issues, as Weaver does, by talking about 
rhetoric as the language of tendency and the speech of the lover is fan- 
tastic. One can only conclude that he has never really grasped the funda- 
mental problems involved. 

My suspicions are further aroused in view of Weaver's complete mis- 
understanding of the meaning Aristotle assigned to Dialectic. Weaver writes: 
“Dialectic is a method of investigation whose object is the establishment of 
truth about doubtful propositions”; and, further, that Dialectic does not 
touch actuality, that “it makes no difference in the way of conduct.” But a 
simple reading of Aristotle’s Topica would have shown that the argument 
of Dialectic can be either speculative or practical (i.e., directed toward 
“choice or avoidance”); and that Aristotle defines it very carefully as “the 
method by which we shall be able to argue about any proposed problem 
from probable premisses and avoid self-contradiction.” In such wise, Dia- 
lectic is distinguished from the procedure of Sophistry, which argues invalidly 
from probable premisses, or even to allegedly certain conclusions from com- 
pletely false premisses. For Aristotle, Dialectic was a careful procedure for 
the handling of problems where certain premisses could not be formulated; 
and it is not unlikely, as Ross and other Aristotelian scholars suggest, that 
its main lines were established before the discovery of the syllogistic logic 
which was to render its processes obsolete. 

But by this I do not mean to condemn Weaver’s book as a whole. It does 
contain substantial fallacies and misapprehensions. And yet, at the same 
time, it is an authentic plea for accuracy as well as elegance (or “love”) in 
speech; it is a protest against shoddy thinking, prejudice, and the use of 
emotive labels for questionable purposes. 

In fact, Weaver is, in an ironic way, an excellent example of the best and 
the worst in rhetoric: for one can heartily agree with his conclusions with- 
out ever accepting any of his premisses. 

St. Andrew-on-Hudson. Hersert A. Musurit.o, S.J. 


RELIGION 


SOREN KIERKEGAARD OG KaTOLICISMEN. By Heinrich Roos, S.J. Copenhagen: 

Ejnar Munksgaard. Pp. 58. Kr. 6.50. 

This short treatise, now published in book form, was originally a lecture 
delivered by Father Heinrich Roos, S.J., to the Soren Kierkegaard Society in 
Copenhagen on January 22, 1952. Its appearance in the Kierkegaard Society’s 
publications is quite understandable, for it gathers within its modest frame 
some important and well-arranged observations on ihe Danish Existentialist. 
In the introduction, Father Roos, professor of philosophy at the University 
of Copenhagen, mentions the outstanding contributions to the study of 
Kierkegaard made from a Catholic point of view. These include the work of 
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Erich Przywara, Theodor Haecker, Romano Guardini, Ferdinand Ebner, 
Hans Urs von Balthasar, and Henri de Lubac. 

The author has divided his treatment of Kierkegaard into two sections: 
“Catholic Tendencies in Kierkegaard” and “Anti-Catholic Tendencies.” In 
the first chapter the sharp and bitter critique of Luther, contained in the later 
writings of Kierkegaard, following the death of his friend Bishop Mynster, is 
analyzed as significant in the Danish philosopher’s religious udvikling. In 
particular, Kierkegaard’s perception of the opposition between Catholicism 
and Protestantism, between Idealism and Religious Secularism, and his em- 
phasis upon the necessity of works, his rejection of the doctrine of predestina- 
tion, his concept of the “authoritative sermon” which “presupposes ordina- 
tion,” as distinct from the “Christian discourse” —all point in the direction of 
Rome. 

On the other hand, anti-Catholic tendencies are discovered in Kierkegaard’s 
spirit of anti-intellectualism, with its consequent rejection of the capability 
of human intelligence to ascertain the praeambula fidei, the entire Kierke- 
gaardian notion of faith and the failure to grasp any concept of the Church 
as a social body. Kierkegaard is indeed “the prophet of Individualism.” 
Father Roos notes that Séren Kierkegaard traveled only to Berlin, where 
Catholicism, as in Denmark in the early nineteenth century, was “so to speak, 
in a trough of the sea.” Had he been able to meet his own contemporary, 
Newman, “his life might have taken another course” for he would have 
come in contact with the corrective for which he was searching. 

This book is noteworthy for the excellent supplement containing a list 
of all the Catholic books found in Kierkegaard’s library after his death “and 
sold at a public auction on Tuesday, April 8, 1856.” Among these we note 
the entire works of St. Bernard (Basel, 1566), Gorres’ Athanasius (Regens- 
burg, 1838), Tertullian’s Sdmiliche Schriften (Augsburg, 1837) and Augus- 
tine’s Opera (Opere et studio monachorum Ordinis S. Benedicti e Congrega- 
tione S. Mauri. Editio tertia: Venice, Vol. I-X VIII, 1797-1807). Despite the 
forty-six Catholic volumes listed, Father Roos makes the observation that 
unfortunately Kierkegaard did not know “a living Catholicism” and, conse- 
quently, one must be wary of labeling him an anima naturaliter catholica. 
This well-written treatise deserves to be read by all who are interested in 
the modern discussion on Kierkegaard and Existentialism. 

Weston, Mass. Ricuarp M. Brackett, S.J. 


A Doctor at Catvary. The Passion of Our Lord Jesus Christ as Described 
by a Surgeon. By Pierre Barbet, M.D. Translated by the Earl of Wicklow. 
New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. Pp. 178. Twelve reproductions. $3.00. 
Students of the life of Christ are aware that the Shroud of Turin has the 

best claim in a field of over forty to be the true Shroud of Christ. But until 

recently studies of Christ’s life gave the Shroud little or no attention, for, 
although the claims of all other shrouds have been proved groundless, there 
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has been some dissension among scholars about the Turin relic. In France, 
however, Daniel-Rops considered the Shroud of Turin important enough to 
give it a lengthy appendix at the end of his Life of Christ, and three years 
later, in 1950, Dr. Barbet’s new study of Christ’s Passion actually began 
with a lengthy study of the Shroud. Dr. Barbet’s remarkable book is now 
available to English readers in the Earl of Wicklow’s very good translation. 

To begin a study of the Passion with a study of the Shroud may seem at 
first sight a rather shocking thing to those who are under the influence of 
the judgments still to be found in many standard works of reference. In an 
article which was written before 1910, and which is still printed in the 
Catholic Encyclopedia, Father Herbert Thurston, S.J. concluded that the 
Shroud of Turin “was probably painted without fraudulent intent to aid 
the dramatic setting of the Easter sequence.” Dom Leclercq, in an article 
which appeared in 1950, and which is included in the final volume of the 
Dictionnaire d’Archéologie Chrétienne et de Liturgie completed in 1953, 
with a gesture more gay than gallant assigned the Shroud of Turin “an 
honorable place in the history of pieuses mystifications.” But Dr. Barbet 
is not out of joint with the times. The latest volume of the new Italian 
Enciclopedia Cattolica, issued in the spring of 1954, comes out strongly in 
favor of the authenticity of the Turin Shroud with articles by Dr. Scotti, 
Salesian Professor of Chemistry at Genoa, and Father Vaccari, the venerable 
Jesuit exegete of the Biblical Institute in Rome. A revaluation of the Turin 
Shroud’s claim to authenticity is in process. It has been going forward all 
during Dr. Barbet’s lifetime, and much of it is actually due to his work. 
When Dr. Paul Vignon died in 1944, Dr. Barbet became the leading authority 
in France on the Holy Shroud. 

As Chief Surgeon at St. Joseph’s Hospital in Paris, a professor of anatomy 
for many years, and a keen student of Scripture for the last forty years, 
Dr. Barbet was well qualified to present a study of the Passion from the 
medical and scriptural points of view. That Dr. Barbet chose to begin with 
an examination of the Shroud and to make much of it will not disturb the 
reader who discerns that the author is careful to establish first the legitimacy 
of such an approach, and equally careful to note with what degree of proba- 
bility or certainty use can be made of details in the Shroud. The doctor 
sometimes makes use of circular arguments: from the Gospel to the Shroud 
and from the Shroud to the Gospels; from the Shroud to the Gospels and 
from the Gospels to the Shroud. This technique has occasioned some adverse 
criticism, but only on the part of those few who forget that not all circular 
arguments are “vicious.” 

Theologians and exegetes will recognize in Dr. Barbet’s book a real con- 
tribution toward the solution of several problems which still cause much 
discussion: the nature of the crown of thorns; the shape of the Cross and 
the manner in which it was carried; the causes of Christ’s rapid death on 
the Cross; the nature of the wound in the side; and the manner of Christ’s 
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burial. From the bare details of the Gospel and from the startling details 
revealed in enlarged photographs of the Shroud images, Dr. Barbet concludes 
that the crown of thorns was like a cap covering the head; only the horizontal 
beam of the Cross was put across Christ’s shoulders; the nails were driven 
through the space of Destot in the wrists, and then the cross-beam with 
Christ’s body hanging from it was raised into position on the upright beam 
which was already in place; the terrible writhing caused by the severing of 
nerves in the wrists induced cramps and suffocation resulting in death by 
asphyxiation; the wound subsequently inflicted in the side was an official 
act performed on a body that had not had its legs broken, and in Christ’s 
case the spear penetrated to the heart through the pericardium which had 
filled up with serum as a result of violent suffering, so that blood and watery 
serum came forth when the spear was withdrawn; the burial was hasty and 
provisional. 

For all of this Dr. Barbet presents a wealth of argument and proof, much 
of it drawn from experimenis with corpses and amnutated limbs. The use 
of Fr. Holzmeister’s classical treatise on the Crucifixion will indicate to 
serious students the quality of Dr. Barbet’s work. Although intended pri- 
marily for priests, the book will provide all educated readers with a vivid 
insight into the sufferings of Christ. The final chapter, a long meditation on 
the Passion in the light of the evidence in the preceding chapters, is excel- 
lent spiritual reading- The book would be greatly improved if the plates 
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were printed on glossy paper instead of on absorbent material which obscures 


many details of the photographs. 
Weston, Mass. WaLTerR M. Assorr, S.J. 


Une Russe CatTHouigue. By M.-J. Rouét de Journel. Paris: Desclée de 

Brouwer. Pp. 400. 

June of this year marked a very sad anniversary : 900 years had passed since 
the big break between Rome and Byzantium. The consequences of this most 
unhappy event are sharply felt even today. Following Constantinople, Russia 
went her separate way, independent of the Occident. True, Peter the Great 
(1672-1725) “cut a window through to Europe,” according to the Russian 
poet Pushkin, but his reforms brought little change, tending mostly to tech- 
nical and material progress. 

In 1831, more than 100 years after the death of Peter the Great, Ivan 
Kirieevski, one of the founders of the Slavophile School, asked: “When will 
our civilization attain the development of the European civilized States? 
What must we do to secure such goals? Have we to draw it out of ourselves 
or ought we to receive it from Europe?” And he opted decisively against 
Europe. 

A century later, in 1945, the Russian historian Nicholas Zernov testified: 
“Russia’s history is a history of a solitary nation. Since her conversion 
to Christ and until our days the Russian people have lived in an almost 
complete spiritual isolation.” 

Bu: not everybody accepted such a situation. In opposition to it a move- 
ment toward the Universal Church began to manifest itself. A contemporary 
of Ivan Kirieevski, the well-known Russian thinker Peter Tchaadaiev, has 
written: “The peoples of Occidental Europe have a common face, a family 
likeness, the Russians instead seem to be solitaries in the world.” And he 
gave the reasons: “Driven into the schism, nothing that happened in Europe 
has reached us. . . . Although Christians, the fruit of Christianity did not 
ripen for us.” At the end of the last century the philosopher Wladimir 
Soloviev worked even more vigorously for the Universal Church and fought 
with all his ardent genius for her unity. 

The statements above are taken from the Preface of the newly edited 
French book of Father Rouét de Journel, S.J., on Madame Swetchine. The 
author is a great scholar and writer, professor of the Institut Catholique 
and director of the Bibliothéque Slave in Paris. He needs no introduction. 
The readers of THoucuT will remember his excellent article “Three Papal 
Nuncios in Russia,” published in Autumn, 1953. Several books have been 
written about Madame Swetchine. By far the best is Father Rouét’s because 
of its completeness, abundance of material and perfect knowledge of locale. 
This book had become a bibliographic rarity. As the problems raised in it 
have lost nothing of their actuality—now less than ever—the author decided 
te revise and reprint it. 
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The whole life of Madame Swetchine, from 1782 to 1857, is portrayed 
in the most interesting way by the author and supplemented with rich docu- 
mentation. As a little girl Sophia Soimonov was given a very careful educa- 
tion at home. Thanks to her eminent qualities of mind and heart she begar 
very early to play a brilliant role at the Imperial Court and in the society of 
St. Petersburg. Her marriage with General Swetchine (1799) made her 
social position even more brilliant and gave her a conspicuous security. She 
seemed to be happy, yet she was not really content. She worried over the 
same problems as Tchaadaiev. But she went further than he, solving them 
practically by adhering to the Universal Church. This happened in St. 
Petersburg in 1816, when after long meditations and hard studies she found 
the path leading her to the truth. In this respect she was similar to another 
famous Russian Catholic woman of the second half of the last century, the 
Princess Wolkonsky, friend of Wladimir Soloviev, who also made herself 
a serious and keen student in religion and theology. 5 

At the end of the same year General Swetchine retired and the couple 
came to Paris. There they met their numerous French friends from St. Peters- 
burg, who had been emigrés and who returned home now after the French 
Restoration. Madame Swetchine spent the rest of her life, about forty years, 
in Paris with rare and short absences in St. Petersburg, London or Rome. 
There she was widely known and her life and work were held in highest 
esteem. She took an active part in the French Catholic Renaissance in the 
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second quarter of the last century. Her salon and her chapel became famous 
as Catholic centers. Among her numerous illustrious friends there were 
Montalembert, Lacordaire, Dom Guéranger, Falloux, who reckoned with her 
opinions and listened to her advice like spiritual sons. Her influence can be 
explained by her intelligence, learning and, of course, by her moral strength 
and high spirituality. A strong Catholic, extremely devoted to Rome, she 
remained at the same time a loyal Russian deeply attached to her country. 

Madame Swetchine was not the first Russian Catholic, but she was one of 
the most outstanding. The gravitation to Rome of a group among the Russian 
people began in the eighteenth century and has never stopped since, in spite 
of all impediments. This continuous movement can be compared with streams 
flowing, despite all obstacles, in uninterrupted courses, sometimes narrow and 
sometimes wide, nowadays scattered through the world. They do not dry 
up even behind the Iron Curtain, where they go under the soil with tears 
and blood as underground streams. 


Fordham University. N. Bock, S.J. 


OTHER REVIEWS 


A GuivE To Keynes. By Alvin H. Hansen. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 

Company, Inc. Pp. xiv, 237. $3.75. 

Very probably the most significant book of this century in the field of 
economics is the late John Maynard Keynes’s The General Theory of Employ- 
ment, Interest and Money. Seventeen years have passed since its publica- 
tion, and it is already a classic in its field. Most of the contemporary inter- 
est among economists in national income, employment, and the other aspects 
of the national economy, which make up macro-economics, received its 
impetus from The General Theory. 

Unfortunately, The General Theory is not a very readable volume. While 
Keynes had it in him to write the most lucid prose, The General Theory was 
composed in haste by a very busy man. As a result very few college stu- 
dents, or even graduate students, have been able to get much out of an inde- 
pendent reading of The General Theory. To date most students have had 
te rely on Professor Alvin Hansen’s Business Cycles and National Income for 
whatever reflected light could be had on Keynes’s work. Harvard Professor 
Hansen was one of the earliest American Keynesians. Much of his recent 
work has developed from Keynesian starting points. Now Professor Hansen 
has written a student’s handbook to Keynes’s General Theory. 

A Guide to Keynes is meant to be read side by side with The General 
Theory. For it follows the original work most closely from start to finish. 
Obscurities and even contradictions in Keynes are cited by chapter and page 
number. These are illuminated by a scholar whose interpretations of Keynes 
are always deserving of the greatest respect. 














Pio Nono: 


CREATOR OF THE MODERN PAPACY 


By E. E. Y. HALEs. An absorbing biographical 
study of Pius IX, Pope of the Risorgimento, and his 
relations with such leaders as Garibaldi, Bismarck 
and Napoleon III. 

“It is the first biography of Pius IX in English in 
this century and the first which is written in a 
spirit of deep sympathy with the Pope and with 
the Papacy.”—N. Y. Times Book Review 


“Belongs in the library of every man who has a 
discriminating eye for what is excellent and per- 
manently valuable in historical writing.” — Ross 
Hoffman, Fordham University 

$4.00 


Cardinal Manning 


HIS LIFE AND LABOURS 


By SHANE LESLIE. A great ecclesiastic of the Vic- 
torian Age in a full-length portrait by a brilliant 
biographer. For this volume Mr. Leslie has com- 
pletely revised his earlier Henry Edward Manning, 
taking advantage of new material and answering 
such assailants of the Cardinal as Lytton Strachey. 

$3.75 


The Poetic Drama 
of Paul Claudel 


By JOSEPH CHIARI. An original and perceptive 
analysis of Claudel’s plays as poetic drama. Theol- 
ogy and love in Claudel’s work are fully discussed, 
and the terminal chapter compares his works with 
those of other poetic dramatists, including T. S. 
Eliot and Christopher Fry. $3.75 


At your bookseller 
P. J. KENEDY & SONS e New York 8, N. Y. 
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THE Forcinc oF AMERICAN SociaLisM. Origins of the Modern Movement. 
By Howard H. Quint. Columbia: University of South Carolina Press. 
Pp. xii, 409. $6.00. 

Reconstructing the story from socialist newspapers, manuscript collections, 
and records of party conventions, Dr. Quint traces the influences and organ- 
izational backgrounds which went into the forming of the American socialist 
movement. After brief mention of the abortive attempts before 1880 the 
author begins his concentrated study with the Haymarket Riots up to the 
actual founding of the Socialist Party of America in 1901. 

From its very inception the world-wide socialist movement suffered acutely 
from the inability of its advocates to reach areas of agreement or to work 
harmoniously with one another. This was very true in the United States. 
Prior to the unity achieved in 1901 there were three main streams of social- 
ist activity. The first was that of the communitarians, led by native-born 
utopians like Rev. W. Bliss, the Episcopal minister, Julius Wayland, the grass- 
roots editor, and finally Eugene Debs. Some of this group knew little of 
theory; others denied the validity of the class hatred theory or its applica- 
tion to the United States. The second group was made up of the theorists, 
mostly foreign-born, who eschewed any attempts to graft a gradual socialism 
on the already existing capitalistic system. The last group represented those 
who tried to “bore from within.” Their attempts and ultimate failure to infil- 
trate the Knights of Labor, the Populists and the A. F. of L. are brought 
into clear focus. 

Authorities on this subject are in agreement on the relatively slight effects 
of this movement on American life and thought, hence a concentrated period 
study could be uninteresting. However, the author’s treatment of the per- 
sonal factors, the desire for power with its consequent maneuvering and 
ensuing jealousy has done much to enliven the study. Many readers will be 
surprised with his conclusions on the influence of native Americans in the 
development of socialism in this country. 

Throughout the book there is no lengthy or serious discussion of the ideas 
behind the movement, nor is there any attempt at evaluation. In his biblio- 
graphical essay the author mentions the recent contribution by the editors 
of Socialism and American Life, a two-volume work of the Program in 
American Civilization at Princeton University (reviewed in these pages, 
Spring 1953, Vol. XXVIII, No. 108, p. 143). Those interested in an interpre- 
tative study of Marxian socialism in the United States are referred to these 


volumes. 


INDUSTRIALISM AND THE Popes. By Mary Lois Eberdt, C.H.M. and Gerald 
J. Schnepp, S.M. New York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons. Pp. xxii, 245. $3.50. 
The Industry Councils outlined in the Popes’ Social Encyclicals have long 

been the subject of an extensive literature. Unfortunately much of this litera- 

ture, including many of the more recent papal allocutions, has not been con- 
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veniently available in English. Jndustrialism and the Popes is a valuable 
addition to the subject for it serves as a comprehensive source book on the 
Industry Council Plan. In it the authors have supplied a well-organized 
concatenation of papal texts outlining the Industry Council Plan as well as 
an extensive bibliography of the significant papal documents and related 
writings. 

But the plan of the book involves its own limitations. A work composed 
mainly of quotations is necessarily long on exposition and short on analysis. 
Such a method leaves many problems and obscurities of the Industry Councils 
completely unexplored, and the concrete realization of the papal directives 
is made to seem deceptively easy. Fortunately this is not the intention of the 
authors; for they often insist that the Popes offer no ready-made blueprint 
for social reform, no pat answers for complex economic problems, but rather 
have enunciated principles “which issue a perpetual challenge.” Through 
Industrialism and the Popes this challenge should be more widely understood. 


THe CatHotic CHurRcH AND THE Race Question. By Yves M.-J. Con- 
gar, O.P. Paris: UNESCO. Pp. 62. $1.00. 

Father Congar, distinguished French theologian, wrote this pamphlet as 
the first in a new UNESCO series on the race question and modern thought. 
Four more, by churchmen of different faiths, are to follow. His short work 
is divided into two parts: “The opposition of the Church to the principle of 
racism,” and “The practical policy of the Church with regard to the facts 
of race.” The argument proceeds from the unity of human nature, as clearly 
asserted in Scripture and tradition, to the Church’s tenacious use of this prin- 
ciple on “the plane of racial and historical fact” (p. 11). The latter includes 
mention of races from the standpoint of missionary work, the problem of 
the Church and the Negro in the United States, and the Church’s attitude 
toward modern antisemitism. Those interested in the race problem will find 
the author’s theological emphasis unique and stimulating. 


THE CatTHotic CHuRCH AND GERMAN AMERICANS. By Colman J. 
Barry, O.S.B. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co. Pp. 348. $6.00. 
Evidence of painstaking, thorough research highlights this definitive and 

eminently readable study of a crucial issue in American Church history. 

For in her handling of the problems raised by large German immigrations 

after the Civil War the Church displayed her ability to cope with the 

“melting-pot” community which was America. This book gives an excellent 

defense of the much misunderstood Peter ‘Cahensly and his work for the 

immigrants. It also casts a clear light on the influence of nationality con- 
flicts on questions such as Americanism, the Faribault school dispute and 
the smoldering opposition to the foundation of the Catholic University of 

America. The stand of the “liberal” churchmen, such as Cardinal Gibbons 

and Bishop Ireland, is presented with evident fairness. The opposition of the 
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“conservative” German bishops and their friends is also given an unbiased 
treatment. Eschewing partiality Father Barry has demonstrated how the 
era of the ’80’s and ’90’s—an era of turmoil, national animosities and indus- 
trial readjustment—demanded difficult decisions on the part of the Holy See 
and the American episcopate. That these decisions were in the long run 
the correct ones is attested by the united and flourishing American Church 


of today. 


COERCION OF THE WORKER IN THE Soviet Union. By David Rousset. 

Boston: The Beacon Press. Pp. 63. $1.50. 

Poice-STATE METHODS IN THE SovieT Union. By David Rousset. Boston: 

The Beacon Press. Pp. 64. $1.50. 

Both of these booklets were prepared by the International Commission 
Against Concentrationist Regimes, under the direction of David Rousset, the 
head of the French anti-Communist organization “Paix et Liberté.” They 
contain a selection of excerpts from authentic. Soviet documents which can 
throw light on the particular topic: passages from decisions of the Central 
Executive Committee of the USSR; certificates of liberation from forced 
labor camps, texts of verdicts, etc. Each document is accompanied by a 
brief comment and the topic itself is introduced in a short retrospective 
survey. 

The documents are of unequal value and, in general, add nothing new to 
our knowledge of the subject. The comments and introductory essays are 
often inadequate. For instance, the documents relative to Police-State Methods 
are preceded by a chapter on administrative arrests and deportation under 
the Tsars; Soviet labor camps are held to be natural heirs to this pre-revolu- 
tionary system. Furthermore, the compilers entrusted Soviet authors with 
presenting a picture of the pre-Soviet system of administrative arrests. The 
description of the Soviet system of administrative penal policy is far from 
being satisfactory, even within the narrow limits of the booklet. 


THE Russian CHURCH AND THE Soviet StaTE. By John Shelton Curtiss. 

Boston: Little, Brown and Company. Pp. 387. $6.00. 

The author’s aim was to examine the shifting position of the Russian 
Orthodox Church within the Soviet Union, from the fall of the Monarchy 
until 1950. He passes in review all the important events which marked this 
unequal relationship, the fight of the Church against the godless tyranny of 
the Bolsheviks, the persecutions of the Church by means of terror, legisla- 
tion and propaganda, and the uneasy truce that followed. The present-day 
modus vivendi by no means ended ideological opposition to religion by 
the Soviet regime; nevertheless, it testifies to the strength of the religious 
roots among the Russian people which thirty-six years of Communist reign 
were powerless to destroy. 

The book contains many less-known details and makes absorbing reading. 
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However, not all readers will be able to accept many of the author's general- 
izations and prognostications. 


SovieT IMPERIALISM: ITs Onicins AND Tactics. Edited by Waldemar Gurian. 

Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press. Pp. vii, 166. $3.75. 

In this volume of studies prepared by the University of Notre Dame Com- 
mittee on International Relations a group of scholars make a survey of 
Soviet expansionism. Representing various schools of interpretation of East- 
ern European history they relate the problem of Communist aggressiveness 
to historical Russian expansion, and they seek to determine whether Soviet 
Communism or Russian imperialism is the main source of danger to the 
world. The papers include a study of Russian imperialism, the Ukrainian 
problem, the status of Russian Moslems, Soviet cultural imperialism in 
Poland, Tsarist and Soviet diplomacy in China, and the role of nationalism 
in postwar Soviet political thought. The sharp dissension among the con- 
tributors to this symposium of articles indicates the magnitude of the prob- 
lem and its importance in future American diplomacy. 


THe WesTERN Fatuers. Being the lives of SS. Martin of Tours, Ambrose, 
Augustine of Hippo, Honoratus of Arles and Germanus of Auxerre. 
Translated and edited by F. R. Hoare. New York: Sheed & Ward. Pp. xxxii, 
320. $4.00. 

This volume is the first of a new series, entitled “The Makers of Christen- 
dom,” under the general editorship of Christopher Dawson. The series will 
be a library of translations, providing a representative collection of the 
original documents of Christian hagiography from the fourth century on- 
ward. The importance of these lives is that they have created the spiritual 
pattern of Christian culture through the centuries. 

The present volume contains the Life of St. Martin and other Martinian 
writings of Sulpicius Severus, the Lives of the other above-named Saints by, 
respectively, Paulinus the Deacon, St. Possidius of Calama, St. Hilary of 
Arles, and Constantius of Lyons. A general introduction sketches the neces- 
sary background in regard to the Church, monasticism and the cultus and 
lives of the Saints. Short prefaces to the individual works contain an intro; 
duction to the author and a brief critique of the document. Footnotes supply 
whatever other information is necessary. 

These historically important biographies are not merely essential source 
material to be critically drawn upon by historians; they are pieces of Chris- 
tian literature in which the reader may experience for himself the vigorous 
spiritual life of the early Western Church. 


MepiEvaL Essays. By Christopher Dawson. New York: Sheed and Ward. 


Pp. vii, 271. $3.50. 
Medieval Essays, as the title itself suggests, is a book of twelve essays 
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centering on medieval culture, a subject with which the name of Christopher 
Dawson is closely associated. Four of these essays are here published for 
the first time; the others have appeared previously. One is taken from the 
Cambridge lectures of 1935 on Church and State; another is a reprint from 
A Monument to Saint Augustine; and the remaining six essays were pub- 
lished in 1934 as Medieval Religion, a book now out of print. 

Unlike most post-Renaissance scholars who consider medieval civilization 
as a gap between two periods of positive achievement, the classical civiliza- 
tion of Greece and Rome and the modern civilization of Europe, Mr. Dawson 
maintains that the Middle Ages offer a study in Christian culture which is 
not only worthy of consideration on its own merits but also the source of 
that sociological unity we call Europe. 

The essays of this book study the formative process of this culture. Chris- 
tianity is first considered as a new religion in an old culture; then as a bearer 
of that culture to a barbarian world; finally, as a stimulus to cultural cre- 
ativity. The readers of The Making of Europe and Religion and the Rise of 
Western Culture, who are acquainted with the broad lines of Mr. Dawson’s 
writing on this period, will be grateful to his new book for further insights 
into the influence of the Christian East and the Moslem West on the growth 
of medieval culture, and into the development of medieval science, theology, 


and literature. 


CarpDINAL Gasquet. A Memoir. By Shane Leslie. New York: P. J. Kenedy & 


Sons. Pp. :=, 273. $3.50. 

Shane Leslie does not intend to write a complete biography but rather 
“a series of Essays touching the high peaks emerging from a life devoted 
otherwise to the sunken tranquillities of a Benedictine vocation.” In large 
measure, the personality and achievements of Cardinal Gasquet are portrayed 
through liberal quotations from his own memoirs, diaries and correspondence. 

The life of Francis Aidan Cardinal Gasquet, 0.S.B. (1846-1929) falls into 
two general periods, the first, ending in 1914, spent almost exclusively in 
his native England and the second as a Cardinal in curia at Rome. Highlights 
of the first period are his government of Downside Priory, the great historical 
work on pre-Reformation English monasteries and the decisive part played 
by the future Cardinal in the condemnation of Anglican Orders. A chapter 
is devoted to Gasquet’s proposed elevation to the See of Westminster in 
1903 and two chapters pay tribute to his faithful co-worker in historical 
endeavor, Edmund Bishop. 

Toward the close of the first period, Gasquet began the task which was 
to continue as his major work for the rest of his life—the revision of the 
Vulgate. From 1914 on he resided at Rome, serving as Librarian and Ar- 
chivist of the Vatican and, during World War I, as a potent influence on 
the side of the Allies in the councils of the Vatican. He is credited with 
responsibility for the establishment of the British Mission to the Holy See. 
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Throughout the book, there are interesting sidelights on the various ec- 
clesiastical personages with whom Gasquet came into contact: four Popes, 
Cardinals Manning, Bourne, Merry del Val, Archbishop John Ireland, and 
others. 


CHINA IN THE SIXTEENTH CeNnTuRY. The Journals of Matthew Ricci 1583- 
1610. Translated by Louis J. Gallagher, S.J. New York: Random House. 
Pp. xxii, 616. $7.50. 

Father Gallagher has rendered into good English a great missionary jour- 
nal. Matthew Ricci, born the year Xavier died, was able to fulfill the dying 
wish of the apostle of the Orient. He and one companion were admitted, after 
much difficulty, to a permanent foothold in the Celestial Kingdom where 
they were able to lay the foundations of the Chinese Church. The journals 
contain Ricci’s account of sixteenth-century China, an important historical 
monument, and the history of the mission up to the time of Ricci’s death. 

The student of mission theory finds in Ricci a master of adaptation. A 
man highly skilled in the Western science of his day, he was able to gain 
a place for himself among the proud Chinese intellectuals and magistrates. 
He combined mastery of the language with a thorough knowledge of the 
customs of the people. To all this was added an obviously kind and gentle 
disposition with which he won the hearts of those he came te know. 

While this volume is primarily a translation with little scholarly apparatus, 
a Chinese index has been added which may be of some value to the Sinolo- 
gists who see much more meaning in Chinese characters than in their 
Roman equivalents. But since travels from place to place occupy a good 
number of the pages of these journals, a map or two would prove a great 
boon to the general reader. 


BisHop Heaty: BeLovep Ourtcaste. By Albert S. Foley, S.J. New York: 

Farrar, Straus & Young. Pp. viii, 243. $3.50. 

Through some four years Father Foley probed deeply into the archives 
of the diocese of Portland, Maine, the archdiocese of Boston and those of 
Holy Cross College at Worcester, Massachusetts; he studied the records in 
the Jones County courthouse at Gray, Georgia, interviewed people who 
knew James Healy personally and investigated other lesser sources. The 
result is a study, unimpeded with footnotes and in popular style, of the life 
of a great American bishop. 

Born in 1830 of Eliza and Michael Morris Healy on a cotton plantation 
in Georgia, James Augustine Healy’s beginnings were hardly auspicious, for 
his Irish father, though devoted to his family and an industrious bread- 
winner, was a fallen-away Catholic and his mother was a mulatto slave girl. 
But Michael Healy, determined to give his children the best in education, 
sent them East, and eventually James was enrolled in the first graduating 
class of Holy Cross College; there at Worcester he was baptized, there 
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God called him to the priesthood. From that time on the story of his life, 
marked though it is by opposition, humiliations and illness, is decidedly a 
story of success culminating in a glorious pastorate of twenty-five years as 
bishop of Portland, Maine. 

It is the author’s purpose to portray the true person of James A. Healy, 
his human failings and mistakes as well as his aspirations and achievements; 
incidentally, the reader is made aware of the high calling and hard lot of 
both pastor and bishop in upper New England during those stormy years 
of the Church’s growth through the latter half of the last century. 


STEPHEN R. Mattory. Confederate Navy Chief. By Joseph T. Durkin, S.J. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. Pp. xi, 446. $6.00. 
Civil War enthusiasts, professional and amateur, will welcome Father Dur- 

kin’s life of the guiding genius behind Confederate naval operations. The 

formalities of careful scholarship and precise documentation have not robbed 
the author’s style of its informal, pleasant readableness. 

Mallory’s chief claim to fame rests on his absolute faith in the value 
of ironclads, but it was also his strategy which unleashed fast raiders upon 
the sea-borne commerce of the North. And departments under his control 
developed the highly successful Confederate torpedo warfare and the first 
crude efforts to use the submarine. 

Perhaps the highest praise that can be given this book is to repeat the 
recommendation of Douglas $. Freeman who thought it would be, when 
published, “a standard and definitive work on a little-known aspect of Con- 
federate history.” 


A GuIDE TO THE PRINCIPAL SOURCES FOR EARLY AMERICAN History (1600- 
1800) in THE City or New York. By Evarts B. Greene and Richard B. 
Morris. Second Edition revised by Richard B. Morris. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press. Pp. xxxvi, 400. $10.00. 

Since the first edition of this Guide in 1929, significant new materials 
have been collected in the New York area. There have also been discoveries 
of hitherto unknown items, as well as many changes in location of valuable 
source materials. This has necessitated a new edition of this useful tool. 
Professor Morris, who collaborated on the first edition, has revised and 
expanded the listing of sources with regard both to significant manuscript 
collections and to sources of special topics, such as land systems, business 
enterprises, ecclesiastical history, history of culture, and others. As he 
states, in the New York area “probably the richest mines of comparatively 
unworked material are offered to students of economic, social and cultural 
history.” The book has a very full index. 
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Catholics in Psychology, by Henryk Misiak and Virginie M. 


$5.20). 

: The Monk and the World, by Walter Dirks (Pp. xi, 234, $3.50). 
: The Chicago Renaissance in American Letters. by Ber- 
); The Embattled Philosopher, by Lester G. Crocker 
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by P. H. Nowel]-Smith (Fip. 324, $0.85). 

Prestioe-Hall, Inc.: Royal Mother, hy Jennifer Ellis (Pp. 219, $2.95) ; Blessed Evens, by 
Bill O'Malley (Pp. 88, $1.95) ; Madami, by Anne E. Putnam and Allan Keller (Pp. 303, 
$3.95); Pablic Education Under Criticism, by C. Winfield Scott and (Clyde M. Hill 
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Princeton University Press: Realities of American Foreign Policy, by George F. Kennan 
(Pp. 120, $2.75). 


Royal Institute of International Affairs: The Middle East, prepared in the Information 
Dept. at Chatham House (Pp. xviii, 590, $6.50). 

Charles Scribner’s Sons: Henri Poincaré, by Tobias Dantzig (Pp. xi, 149, $3.00). 

Sheed and Ward: The Lie About the West, by Douglas Jerrold (Pp. 85, $1.75); A New 
Testament Commentary, by Ronal.t A. Knox (Vol. Il, Py. ix, 322, $3.75); Love and 
Violence, 2d. by P. Bruno de Jésus-Marie (Pp. ix, 260, $4.00); The Anglo-Saxon 
Missicaaries in Germany, ed. by C. H. Talbot (Pp. xx, 234, $350); The Western 
Fathers, ed. by F. wih ove xxxii, 320, $4.00). 
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Templegate Publishers: The Life of the Blessed Virgin Mary, by Anne Catherine 
Emmerich (Pp. xiv, 383, $3.75) ; All My Life Love, by Michael Day (Pp. 56, $1.25); 
Guide so ine Bible, by the Monks of Maredsous (Pp. 92, $0.85). 

University of Californie Press: Reflections on Poetry, ed. by Karl Aschenbrenner and 
Wm. B. Holther (Pp. viii, 90, 40, $3.50). 

University of Minnesota Press: Renunciation as a Tragic Focus, by Eugene H. Falk 
(Pp. xvii, 97, $3.00); Epicurus and His Philosophy, by Norman Wentworth DeWitt 
(Pp. 388, 96.00). 

University of Notre Dame Press: German Protestants Face the Social Question, by 
William O. Shanahan (Vol. I, Pp. xii, 434, $6.75); Proceedings of the 1953 Sisters’ 
Institute of Spirituality, ed. by Joseph E. Haley (Pp. ix, 211, $3.00). 

George Wittenborn, Inc.: The Lost Art, by Robert Sowers (Pp. 80, $4.00). 

World Publishing Co.: 4 Primer of Freudian Psychology, by Calvin S. Hall (Pp. xii, 137, 
$2.50). 

Yalé University. Press: Of Learned Ignorance, by Nicholas Cusanus (Pp. xxviii, 174, 
$400); Eurepeun Thought in the Eighteenth Century, by Paul Hazard (Pp. xx, 
477, 96.00); On the Aesthetic Education of Man, by Friedrich Schiller (Pp. v, 146, 
$3.00); The Nature of Sympathy, by Max Scheler (Pp. liv, 274, $5.00); The Nature 
of the Selj, by Risieri Frondizi (Pp. xi, 210, $4.00). 








